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Mn Our Opinion 








The Massey Report 


soa Massey Report is more than 
a series of recommendations pre- 
ceded by a national stock-taking of 
our cultural assets and liabilities; it 
is a masterly piece of prose as well. 
We cannot too warmly urge every- 
body to read the whole Report and 
it will 
arduous chore, like reading Hansard. 
It is full of fascinat- 
ing information and is not without 


assure them that not be an 


but a pleasure. 
touches of humor; it is written in a 
style that is dignified and distinguish- 
ed without being formal or difficult. 
It is generally agreed that in form 
as well as in content, it is a model 
document. Even the King’s Printer 
can take pride in his share in the 
enterprise. 

We recommend, too, the supple- 
mentary volume of Royal Commission 
the 
prepared at the request of the Com- 


Studies. a selection of essays 
mission by persons selected by them 
as being best qualified to report on 
various aspects of Canada’s cultural 


life. 


of information and opinion 


It is an invaluable compendium 
opinion 
with which one may not always agree, 
but which one is bound to respect. 


Education 
The 


of certain fundamental conceptions 


Report contains statements 
which, if accepted in the thinking of 
the Canadian people, would change 


the character of our personal and 


One of these is its 
definition of education: 


national lives. 


Education is the progressive develop- 
ment of the individual in all his faculties, 
physical aand intellectual, aesthetic and 
moral. As a result of the disciplined 
growth of the entire personality, the 
educated man shows a balanced develop- 
ment of all his powers; he has fully 
realized his human possibilities. Modern 
society recognizes, apart from the com- 
mon experience of life, two means of 
achieving this end: formal education in 
schools and universities, and general non- 
academic education through — books, 
periodicals, radio, films, museums, art 
galleries, lectures and = study groups. 
These are instruments of education; 
when, as often happens, they are used by 
the school, they are a part of formal 
education. They are, however, more 
generally the means by which every in- 
dividual benefits outside school hours, 
and much more after his school days are 
over. 


Here in a paragraph is the whole 
philosophy behind the adult educa- 
tion movement in the western world 
today. It is in essence the same idea 
which is expanded and defended with 
characteristic vigor by Dr. Robert 
Hutchins in his article in subsequent 
pages of this journal. It is not at all 
a new idea, but it is still new to a 
great many people in Canada todav: 
in fact, it is probably true that the 
that education is synony- 
mous with schooling has never en- 


idea not 
tered the heads of the majority of our 
people. To make it known, and to 
make it basic to the thinking and act- 


ing of everybody, even of those who 











will not accept, but resist, its impli- 
cations, will be expedited by the 
prestige of the Massey Report. 

The importance to 
especially to adult education, of the 
has relatively 
recently, only strikingly in the last 


education, 


arts been realized 


two decades. However, the Com- 


mission has no doubt about it: 


Culture is that part of education which 
enriches the mind and refines the taste. 
It is the development of the intelligence 
through the arts, letters and 
This development, of course, occurs in 
formal education. It is continued and it 
bears fruit during adult life largely 
through the instruments of general edu- 
cation; and general or adult education 
we are called upon io investigate. 


At this the Commission 
disposes neatly, and we hope finally, 


sciences, 


point 


of the old bugbear of Dominion vs. 
Provincial “control” of education, at 
least general or informal education: 


There is no general prohibition in 
Canadian law against any group, govern- 
mental or voluntary, contributing io the 
education of the individual in its broad- 
Thus, the activities of ihe 
Federal Government and of other bodie- 
in broadeasting, films, museums, libraries, 
research inst.tutions and similar fields 
are not in conflict with any existing law. 
All civilized strive for a com- 
mon good, including not only material 
but intellectual and moral elements. If 
the Federal Government is to renounce 
its right to associate itself with other 
social groups, public and private, in the 
general education of Canadian citizens, 
it denies its intellectual and moral pur- 
pose, the complete conception of the 
common good is lost, and Canada, as 
such, becomes a materialistic society. 


est sense. 


societies 


Although the Commissioners thus 
justify the right of the Federal 
Government to participate in and 
contribute to the general education of 
its citizens, they vigorously lay the 
responsibility for that education at 
the door of the citizens themselves: 


“Education is primarily a personal 


responsibility . . .” The individual's 
right to take it or leave it—that is the 
strength of, and challenge to, adult 
education in a democracy. ‘To make 
men want to realize to the full their 
human possibilities and then to make 
it possible for them to do so—this is 
a task large enough to call forth all 
the energies and resources of indi- 
viduals, societies, and governments. 
It cannot be done without them ail. 


Voluntary Societies 


Another area of our life where the 
Massey Commission reaffirms most 
cogently a concept which should be 
basic in our thinking, concerns the 
the 
organization of society, and their re- 
with official The 
Report pays eloquent tribute to what 
has been achieved by groups of indi- 


viduals who have 


role of voluntary societies in 


lations bodies. 


associated them- 
selves for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing by joint action what no one was 
strong enough to do singly. Their 
life has 


been tremendous. Their great merits, 


contribution to Canadian 
“individual initiative and a sense of 
responsibility,” must be preserved. 
But must they always struggle against 
odds of 


funds to meet the exaggerated de- 


overwhelming insufficient 
mands of Canada’s geography and 
demography? The Commission thinks 
It thinks that the Government 
can and should aid those organiza- 


not. 


tions which are doing valuable things 
that it might otherwise have to do 
itself, and join with them in mutual 
efforts, without adversely 
their peculiar virtues. 


affecting 


Federal Institutions 


that the 
common good includes intellectual. 


On these assumptions 





moral and artistic elements, and that 
the best way to achieve that good is 
by using and strengthening voluntary 
efforts begun on the initiative of 
devoted and enthusiastic individuals 
—are based all the various recom- 
mendations of the Commission “to 
add to the variety and richness of 
Canadian life,” to quote the terms of 
reference. We cannot here do justice 
to the thoroughness and, in general, 
fairness with which they have studied 
the them 
under a generous interpretation of 
those As_ they their 
agenda was created for them by the 
public at large, a public delighted to 
have an opportunity at last to pour 
into receptive ears a tale of intellec- 
tual and cultural malnutrition. In all 
its plans for a national library, gal- 
lery, museums, archives and monu- 
ments, the bright thread of these two 
assumptions can be detected clearly 
running through. It is hard to 
imagine that anybody can read the 
Report without being convinced that 
Canada needs all these things and 
needs them desperately and soon. 


problems presented to 


terms. say, 


Films 


The section on films is adequate 
and yet exasperating. It says many 
things that needed saying but it is 
ambiguous where it might have been 
clear and forthright; it gives praise 
for creditable work but in nagging 
at supposed failures, it so misuses 
terms that the criticism is far from 
helpful. The had the 
advantage of considerable study and 
work dealing with film production, 
use and distribution (including that 


Commission 


of the Joint Planning Commission) 
but it doesn’t seem to have made 


much use of it. However, there is 
much on the credit side. 


First of all, the chapter, “Films in 
Canada”, is a masterly short essay on 
the importance of documentary films 
in a country like Canada. In this 
essay, and in the recommendations 
presented later, the Commissioners 
have shown a clear grasp of the para- 
mount importance of the distribution 
and use of these films for all manner 
of community tasks, instead of em- 
phasizing production as such. This is 
putting first things first, and it is 
surprising how rarely this elementary 
idea has been recognized heretofore. 
The first recommendation deals with 
the need for adequate field staff and 
distribution channels for the National 
Film Board and the need for making 
available substantially increased num- 
bers of prints. Again, the Commis- 
sioners have wisely recognized the 
key role played by hundreds of 
citizens, film councils and voluntary 
groups in this effort and have directed 
the National Film Board to ensure 
that “the present policy of stimulating 
and complementing voluntary effort 
be continued.” If control over the 
use of films is safely maintained in 


the hands of citizen groups, they see 
both an improvement in the quality 


of films produced, through the 
guidance that will come from the user, 
and a guarantee that the Board will 


not be used for partisan purposes. 


A second series of recommenda- 
tions asks for the development of 
national and _ information 
services without giving much guid- 
ance about the way this is to be done. 
A gesture is made toward the estab- 
lishment of a film archive and the 


library 











ending of the present situation in 


which valuable motion picture 
records of Canadian life are destroyed 
out of ignorance and a failure to 
recognize their value. The National 


Film asked to 


vigorous policy of production but is 


Board is pursue a 
also encouraged to commission films 
from private producers when this is 
in the national interest. Particular 
stress is placed on the need for more 
French-language films and for con- 


tinued research and experimentation. 


The Commissioners have issued a 
fair warning that the members of the 
National Film well 
chosen and carry on their work in a 
vigorous manner or “they 


Board must be 
may in 
practice put effective control into the 
hands of the Film 
This warning is sound and has equal 
importance for the Board of Gover- 
nors of the CBC and the Board of 
the proposed Canada Council. 


Commissioner.” 


Radio and Television 

There are no particular surprises 
in the recommendations on radio and 
television. An overwhelming propor- 
tion of the national organizations that 
spoke about broadcasting are in favor 
of the present set-up and had nothing 
but efforts to 
make substantial changes. The Com- 


mission supports these views. 


apprehension about 


What is unique is the careful ex- 
the 
govern Canadian broadcasting. 


position of which 


principles 


Broadcasting in Canada is a_ public 
service directed and controlled in the 
public interest by a body responsible io 
Parliament. 
ted to 
energies in 


Private citizens are permil- 
engage their capital and their 
this service, subject to the 
regulations of this body . The only 
status of private broadcasters is as part 


of a national broadcasting system 
They have been granted a privilege in 
the national interest... But that they 
enjoy any vested right to engage in 
broadeasting as an industry. or that ihey 
have any status except as part of the 
national broadeasting system is inad- 
missible ... The Board of Governors is 
the national authority under whose direc- 
tion the private stations exercise their 
privileges and with whom their arrange- 
ments are made. 


The Commission recommend that 
control over the system continue to 
be vested in the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, but suggests that 
the Board be enlarged to make it 
more representative. Private broad- 
casters are given the right to a full 
hearing before the Board and _ the 
right to appeal to a Federal Court 
“against substantial miscarriage of 
justice.” While broad- 
cast should continue to be non-trans- 
ferable and to property 
right, in future they should be for 
a period of five years. The Commis- 
sioners urge that the CBC should in 
future refuse all local commercial 
business and should also refuse all 


licenses to 


confer no 


commercial programs which are “not 
acceptable in content.” 


The Commissioners recognize that 
the hard rock of financial difficulty 
is behind much of the program dis- 
balance now found in Canada. While 
recommending against an increase in 
the license fee. they do approve of 
statutory grants to the CBC for opera- 
tions. 


Suggestions are made for the im- 
provement of program quality and 
for extending French-language broad- 
casts. The development of talent 


should be encouraged and _ private 
stations are urged to make fuller use 
of Canadian artists. 





Not 


stage 


be said at this 
The 


themselves 


much could 
about Com- 
with 
placing responsibility for television 
with the Board of Governors of the 
CBC and stating certain guiding prin- 


television. 


missioners content 


ciples. They believe, for example, 
that financial arrangements should be 
kept separate from those involved in 
radio broadcasting, that no private 
television station should be licensed 
until Canadian television programs 
are well established and such stations 
should be subject to a strict con- 
trol of program content and quality. 
They that a full 


of television be carried out not later 


urge examination 
than three years after the commence- 
ment of regular telecasting in Canada. 


One of the Mr. 
Surveyor, while sharing many of the 
views of his colleagues, felt that a 
separate regulatory body outside of 
the CBC should be established. In 


Commissioners, 


his view, the operations of program- 


ming and regulation over both radio 
and television are much too compli- 
cated to be performed by any single 
organization. 


It is in this area of broadcasting 
that the amount of 
troversy about the Report may be 


greatest con- 


expected. A tiny minority, the pri- 
vate broadcasters, feel that their in- 
terests are adversely affected by the 
But almost all 
have 


limitations imposed. 


Canadians who given any 
thought at all to the place and im- 
portance of broadcasting in our na- 
tional life had already reached sub- 
stantially the same conclusions which 
are stated with such admirable clarity 


and force in the Report. 


Universities 

One section of the Report which 
gives us great pleasure is that dealing 
with the 
recognizes so openly and fully that 


universities because it 
universities are far more than “units 
in a formal educational system”, but 
are “local centres for education at 
large and patrons of every movement 
in aid of the arts, letters and 
sciences.” The financial aid to uni- 
versities recommended by the Com- 
mission and already granted by the 
at least in part, a 
recognition of their work in general 
education, of their 
“in the sense of the full de- 
velopment of man’s intellectual and 
aesthetic faculties.” 
partments should be pleased and 
stimulated by being told that the work 
they do is “vital to a healthy national 
life.” There has been some criticism 
of the Report that it does not do 
suflicient justice to the needs of con- 
It is true that the 
recommendations concerning aid to 


Government is, 


contribution to 
culture 


Extension de- 


sumers of the arts. 


the producing artists, musicians and 
writers are more specific than any- 
thing suggested to widen and cultivate 
the popular taste for their products. 
But some of the aid to universities 
will find its way into these channels 
by way of extension departments. 
And still more may be done under the 
delightfully general terms of refer- 
ence of the suggested Canada Council. 


Canada Council 


The full title is “the Canada 
Council for the Encouragement of the 
Arts, Letters, Humanities and Social 
Sciences” and its functions, as sug- 
gested by the recommendation, should 
be: 








(1) to stimulate and to help volun- 
tary organizations within those fields; 
(2) to foster Canada’s cultural rela- 
tions abroad; (3) to perform the 
functions of a national commission 
for Unesco, and (4) to devise and 
administer a system of scholarships 
as recommended in Chapter 22. 


Let us state promptly and un- 
equivocally that we are in favor of 
the Commission’s general plan for a 
Canada Council and that we hope it 
will be set up as soon as possible 
without too much quibbling over 
details. We admire the vagueness of 
the phraseology describing the first 
function: it gives enormous scope for 
doing all sorts of things of whose de- 
sirability we. in our “coordinating 
and stimulating” organization. are 
keenly The 


Canada’s cultural relations abroad is. 


aware. question of 
strietly speaking. somewhat outside 
our official bailiwick. but 
personal experience abroad amply 


our own 
confirms the Commission’s case for 
the need of fostering them. Naturally, 
with our concern for the intellectual 
and artistic life of Canada. we are 
enthusiastic about more scholarships 
for advanced study and artistic effort. 
And we have frequently, and we hope, 
eloquently. expounded on Canada’s 
need for, and obligation to create. a 
Unesco Commission. although latter- 
ly we had thought a UN Commission 
might be a more serviceable body. 


UNESCO 

We find the treat- 
ment of Unesco perhaps the least 
satisfactory of 


Commission s 
any of its major 
assignments. We do not question the 
fairness with which it has presented 


the case for and against that “excel- 


lent organization”. Obviously the 
Commissioners have doubts about 
Unesco to which they are legitimate- 
ly entitled. They do admit, however, 
the importance of allowing, in fact 
encouraging, Canadians to know as 
much about it as possible and to 
participate in various of its activities 
which will be useful to them. They 
do not indicate that they expect 
Canadians to contribute very much to 
the improvement or strengthening of 
Unesco or that this is very important. 
It could not be accomplished merely 
by “ensuring that those policies and 
practices best calculated to win the 
support and confidence of the 
Canadian people are brought . . . to 
the attention of the general confer- 
ence of UNEsco.” 


The delegation to the Canada 
Council of the functions of a UNEsco 
Commission suggests that the Com- 
missioners do not consider them of 
great importance, for, considering the 
other functions of the Council, it is 


hard to see how it could give anything 
like the time and attention to UNEsco 
matters which they demand, and, in 
fact receive, in many other countries. 


Furthermore, the assignment of 
UNEsco matters to the Council still 
leaves roaming the East Block 
Canada’s relations with other special- 
ized agencies like FAO and WHO 
which 


interest 


are also angling for the 


and cooperation of the 
Canadian people. 

However, perhaps to cram UNEsco 
into the Council’s well-laden basket 
is the only way to dispose of that hot 
potato, and far better that than the 
casual juggling it has received to 


date. If the Council carries out the 





Commission’s recommendation for an 
annual conference on UNESCO 
affairs, surely we can count on the 
delegates of the voluntary organiza- 
tions to exercise that “initiative and 
sense of responsibility” for which 
they are noted and to do the right 
thing by UNEsco. 


Implementation 

How easy it is to write as though 
the Canada Council already existed! 
As set forth by the Commission it 
sounds so inevitably right and neces- 
sary. And yet, as far as the ordinary 
citizen knows, it is still only a figment 
of the Commission’s imagination; has 
it yet become a castle in the Cabinet's 
air? Only the Cabinet can pull it out 
of the air and make it a castle of stone 
and mortar—in other words, a group 
of men and women with officers, a 
stafl far we 
have no assurance that they will do 


and a budget. So 
anything. There are some signs, how- 
ever, that they do not intend to ignore 
the Massey Report; the prompt action 
to aid universities was a hopeful sign. 


The Cost 

However, only the eternal vigilance 
of the citizenry can see to it that the 
Government not content itself 
with doing a few of the easiest and 


does 


most obvious things recommended by 
the Commission, thinking it has thus 
The 
Commission is convinced that their 
recommendations respond to deep-felt 


satisfied an apathetic public. 


and wide-spread desires and needs of 
cross-section of the 
Canadian people. It is now up to the 
They 


must persuade their representatives 


a complete 
people to corroborate this. 


who guard the national purse strings 


that they want these things even 


though they cost money, and that, if 
they don’t get them, it will cost votes. 


The Commission has not been wild- 
ly extravagant in its projects. It 
realizes the priority which must be 
given to the demands of defence on 
the public funds. But, it asks, what 
are we defending? Our contribution 
to civilization. “It would be para- 
doxical to defend something which 
we are unwilling to strengthen and 
enrich, and which we even allow to 
decline.” The Commissioners make 
it quite clear that the schemes which 
they are not 
exaggerated in the expectation of in- 
evitable whittling down. What they 
recommend is a minimum: “the least 
we can suggest in conformity with 
our duty. More indeed should be 
Let us remember these words 
and repeat them often as we press 
by every legitimate means for the full 
implementation of the Report. 


are recommending 


done.” 


In the Meantime 


But even if the Government acts 
with reasonable speed to establish 
a Canada Council, the Council cannot 
embark overnight on its task of 
strengthening “the voluntary organi- 
zations on whose active well-being the 
work of the Council will in large 
measure depend.” They will be 
bound to proceed slowly in order to 
avoid wastefulness and blunders. In 
the meantime what will happen to 
those organizations? At a time when 
they should be setting their houses 
in better order than ever and oiling 
their machinery in order to be as 
ready as possible for the new de- 


mands upon them, they are likely to 


be most severely handicapped by 


financial difficulty. Again vigilance 











is called for to see that none of the 
organizations we really need falls by 


the wayside in the interval. 


the 


needs for 


Are we made weary just by 


mention of so many 
vigilance? The time will never come 
when it will not be needed! Certainly 
when (not if) all the Massey recom- 
the 
opportunities for watchfulness and 


effort will be multiplied many fold: 


mendations are implemented, 


watchfulness lest we succumb to a 


false sense of security: effort that we 
make the best possible use of our 
new opportunities. There can be no 
substitute for “the will of the people 
to enrich and to quicken their cul- 
tural intellectual life.’ The 
is convinced “that this 
will is earnest and widespread among 
fellow-citizens.” If the adult 
movement take any 
credit for this fact, it must also accept 
the responsibility to see that it con- 
tinues to be so. 


and 
Commission 


our 


education can 


THE CAAE AND “SOCIAL ACTION” 


At the Annual 
CAAE a_ letter 


the Association to be represented in 


Meeting of the 
was read _ inviting 
a delegation that was to meet the 
Prime Minister and urge passage of 
a Bill of Rights. The matter came 
up late in the meeting with little 
time for discussion and it was de- 
cided not to accept the invitation at 
this time. Since a great many mem- 
bers of the Association are in favor 
of a “bill of rights” and 
deal of literature, including 
several articles and editorials in Foop 
FOR THOUGHT the 


since a 
creat 


which approve 


idea. have been distributed by the 


Association, some of our members 
were nonplussed by this decision and 
others have been openly critical. 
The feeling they express is that 
the CAAE ought to have joined the 
delegation which was composed of 
church, 
civil liberties 
this concrete 
way demonstrated the interest of the 
Association in 


representatives of farm, 
and 


organizations and in 


labor. business 


human welfare. 
This raises an important question 


for the CAAE which needs very care- 


ful study. Two objections to taking 
such action can be raised: 

(a) The belief held by some that 
while all constructive efforts should 
be taken to safeguard human rights 
“bill of 
is not a practicable way of 
dealing with the matter. The argu- 
ment here is that the objective is a 
worthy one but the proposed means 


in Canada. the proposed 
rights” 


are not satisfactory. 

(b) The view held by many that 
the CAAE should not join delega- 
tions, social action campaigns and 
pressure groups, no matter how wor- 
thy. The role of the CAAE, they say, 
is to provide study materials and 
encourage all possible consideration 
of problems, but it should be left to 
the members of the CAAE to take 
action through other organizations. 
The argument here is that the CAAE 
can fulfill its function of bringing 
attention to important public issues 
only if it takes no stand as an or- 
ganization upon these issues. 

It should be noted that delegations 
have represented the CAAE before 
parliamentary committees and royal 





commissions on such 


adult 


subjects as 
and 
the national development of arts, 
letters and sciences. Members of the 
Staff and Executive Committee have 
also appeared as individuals before 
committees and royal commissions 
when invited to do so, 


The that the CAAE as an 
organization shall take no partisan 
position on controversial questions 
has well established. It 
is equally clear that it will be called 
on, and has the responsibility, to 
present its views pertaining to adult 
education in Canada. Where there is 
difference of opinion, it is on such 
“a bill of rights.” 


education, radio forums. 


idea 
been 


very 


topics as which 


controversial, while 
others feel that they are so closely 
related to our special field of in- 
terest that the Association should 
have a clear-cut position. 

Members of the CAAE who are 
particularly interested in the role 
of the CAAE in public affairs are 
asked to send in any comment they 
w'sh to make upon this matter. Policy 
in this regard will certainly be up 


some consider 


for discussion at subsequent confer- 
ences. In this connection we call at- 
tention to the talk given by Ira Dil- 
worth, director of the International 
Service of the CBC, at the annual 
meeting of the CAAE, and reprinted 
immediately following. 





“The Image of Canada” 


Address to the Annual Meeting of the CAAE 


By Ira Dilworth 


OWEVER cynically we may 

sometimes speak of it, we have 
in this country a way of life. | want 
to call it a culture, by which | do 
culture in the restricted 
the term is often 
applied. I mean, rather, that peculiar 
way of thinking, feeling, 
which is the result of our quite long 
period of adventure with life in this 
place which we have Our 
culture is the very soul which gives 
our Canadian community life and 
significance. It is the secret of our 
individuality. That individuality is 


the product, the fruit of our history, 


not mean 


sense in which 


living, 


chosen, 


fashioned through long centuries by 


tradition and custom, by suffering 
and conquest, and extending far back 
into our past in Britain and Europe. 
This culture we must not allow to be 
assailed in the very citadel where we 
dwell. We must protect our citadel 
from carelessness, indifference, fuzzy 
thinking, and undisciplined emotion 
within, and from ruthless, insidious 
attack from outside. 

At the very center of this culture 
stand the constitutional and personal 
rights that we have gained, that we 
enjoy in our “freedoms’—the right 
of free speech, the right to worship 
in our own way, the right to choose 


our own cause and our own political 











party, the right to trial by jury, the 


right to be considered guilty only 


when our guilt has been proven. 


These are freedoms which we enjoy 
the 


result of one dramatic event in our 


and which came to us not as 
history; they are rather the result of 
a long process of growth, for in this 
respect we are truly British in that. 
as Tennyson reminded the world, the 
freedom of which he sang the praises 
had “broadened down from prece- 
dent to precedent.” Our temper is 
not, and except under extreme pres- 
sure, has never been revolutionary. 
\s a pioneering people. we have 


believed in patient adjustment, 


vrowth, and gradual change, rather 
than sudden, impulsive action. For 
this we have sometimes been de- 
scribed as dull. lethargic, a people 


Well. that 


may be true, but if it can be proved 


devoted to compromise. 
upon us. I suggest to you that it is 
the least indefensible and dangerous 
of many choices that offer themselves 
to us today. 


May | now approach what I con- 
sider to be the responsibility of a 
group such as the CAAE, responsible 


citizens dedicated to the interest of 


life in this country. I hope I am not 


being presumptuous when I suggest 
that, in all your activities, there must 
he a central. burning desire to guard 
our culture. to give it a chance to 
expand and grow, to fend off das- 
tardly attacks upon it. and to give it 
the strength which comes from clear, 
thinking. discussion, exam- 
the double talk with 
which we are confronted, no matter 


critical 
ination of all 


where it comes from. 


We. 


individuality 


as citizens conscious of our 


and our __ individual 


rights. must be on guard and make 
the sacrifices and compromises that 
the well-being of our community and 
the 
nations of the world demand of us. 


the larger community of free 
When I speak of sacrifices. | assure 
you | am thinking of 
frigidaires. automobiles, etc.: | am 


not fewer 
thinking. rather, of those changes 
in our way of life which a peculiar 
set of make it 
imperative for us to accept. 


circumstances may 
But [| should like to urge that in 


making such sacrifice, such com- 
promise, such adjustment. we must 
always be alert. assuring ourselves 
that the demands made upon us are 
justified and that nothing which is 
basic in our principal freedoms is 
scrapped without real reason. 

I conceive it to be the role of the 


the CAAE to do 


everything in its power to protect 


organization of 


and enrich our life, to provide forums 
to thinking. 
and properly directed avenues fot 


of discussion. stimuli 
the dissemination of information. 
The real problem which confronts 
administration of the Inter- 
national Service of the CBC is to hold 
up to the life of Canada a mirror and 


me in 


undistorted 
here that 
people in many lands may see the 


so to reflect an honest. 


picture of what goes on 
image of Canada, understand it bet- 
ter, and even take courage 
from it. What a tragedy it 
be if we thinking people allowed our- 


some 
would 
selves to be so slack in education. 
whether in the schools or through 
adult education groups. that the im- 
age would be impaired. blurred, even 
perhaps obliterated, and our mirror 
have a less encouraging vision to 
hold before the bewildered world. 





~~ 


- 
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At the head table at the dinner in honor of Dr. 


Corbett, Dr. Smith, Mrs. 


Ferguson, Dr. 


. i a 
eee ae 


Corbett: 
Corbett, 


(left to right) Mr. 
Mrs. Smith, Dr. 


Herbert, Mrs. 


Kidd. 


A Feast of Friendship 


MIRABLE” 


aluable” 


“notable”. “in- 
to 


to Canada” 


66 A” 


“service educa- 
“contribution 
the 


again 


tion. 
words which occurred 

in the of 
Corbett. read at the 
testimonial dinner his honor. fol- 
lowing the of the 
CAAE, on April 27. The dinner was 
held at the Arts and Letters Club in 
with about 


such were 


again and dozens 


telegrams to Dr. 


annual meeting 


Toronto one hundred 
They were unanimous 


of the 


guests present. 


in calling it one most heart- 
record, so 


of the affee- 
Ir. Corbett 


warming occasions 


great was the evidence 
tion and esteem felt for | 
all over Canada. 

Dr. Sidney Smith, president of the 
University of Toronto and honorary 
president of the CAAE, was toast- 
master. and also at the head table 
Dr. Stephen Stackpole to bring 
the greetings of the Carnegie Corp- 
oration: Walter Herbert. of 
the Canada Foundation, who read the 


were: 


director 
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Mrs. 


“toast 


telegrams: George Ferguson 


who read a from absent 


friends” written by her husband. 
of the Montreal Star; Dr. M. 
M. Coady of Antigonish who, speak- 
for the host of Dr. Corbett’s 
friends and associates, presented him 
Dr. C. E. Phil- 
lips. chairman of the Executive; Dr. 
and Mrs. Kidd; and, Dr. 
and Mrs. Corbett. 

Mr. 
friends” 
Mrs. Ferguson as follows: 

“Multiply 
ten 
raiment clad’ 


editor 
ing 
with a television set: 
of course. 


“toast from absent 
charmingly 


Ferguson's 
was read by 
thousand 
sparkling 
one of his 


me by ‘ten 


times thousand in 
(to quote 
and you, who are 
Arts and Letter Club 
have idea 


mighty cloud of witnesses to 


favorite hymns) 
present in the 
tonight. will faint 
of the 
this evening’s proceedings. 


“We 


mighty 


some 


are — absent ones - 


we 
queer lot. 
drunken medical student beside whom 


a 
ranging from the 











your guest of honor lay in hospital 
in Edmonton in the winter of 1920 


to the ghost of the late Willie Birks. 

“We include a thieving army bat- 
man and sundry sedate gentlemen 
in Geneva bands who admit that the 
inspiration of their ministry owes 
not a little to what they learned from 
a named Corbett, is 


man who 


as 
much at home riding in the Calgary 
Stampede as he is in the board room 
of the Royal Bank of Canada. 

“We 


among 


the 


was 


include Presbyterians 
he raised, the 
Catholics with whom he has labored 
and swopped stories in 
the and agnostic 
companions of his fishing and hunt- 
ing trips Alberta British 


whom 


Antigonish, 
and academic 
in and 
Columbia. 

“And what do we unite in saying? 


Perhaps the most interesting thing 


about us is that we unite in nothing 


at all. save one thing only: our 


friendship, admiration and affection 
for 


time 


your guest. He has helped us 
He has listened 
patiently to our stories and told us 
better of 


rancor. 


“He 


about 


and again. 


ones his own without 


has gossiped scandalously 


us one minute, and the next 
fearlessly barri- 
cade to protect our lives. our fortunes 


has mounted some 
and our sacred honor, for, as one of 
us remarked to another some time 
back, he lacks courage not at all. 
“He has friends to the right of 
him, which makes enemies say he 
moves only with the big battalions. 
He has friends to the left of him. 
which makes others call him a_ be- 
mused fellow-traveller. He has friends 


in front of him who. we hope, will 
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volley and thunder in due course. 
But, so far as we are concerned, he 
has endless friends behind him, the 
oldest of which he picked up in a 
friendly way in his cradle, and the 
most recent became so as he came 
down town tonight. 


“All alike have been touched by 
his mantle as he passed, a rich, warm 
coat of many colors which has more 
of Canada in its hem-line than most 
men have in all their wardrobe. He 
came by this the hard way but 
always with affection and a good 
measure of for. if the 
truth be told, your guest of honor 
is no tough guy. He is far too sen- 
sitive and perceptive for such a bluff. 


sentiment 


“It is inevitable that many mem- 
bers of your guests this 
evening should be ghosts, for no man 
reaches past 60 with all the friends 
of his youth and middle years still 
spared to him. That accounts for 
those little petals of asphodel you 
may have noticed drifting down on 
you tonight. But a good many of us 
are left to join, even if remotely, in 
this biggest joke of 1951, the re- 
tirement of Edward Corbett. 

“Retirement! What a farce! He'll 
never retire. If he ever does, it will 
he because somebody has told him 
that old Charon, the ferryman, wants 
to hear the story about that Cape 
Breton molasses with ‘the queer. 
wild taste of it’, and he'll cross the 
Styx to tell it to him.” 


invisible 


In presenting the television set to 
Dr. Corbett, Dr. Coady said he felt 
it was symbolic of the “forward 
look”, the prophetic quality of Dr. 
Corbett’s work adult education 
in Canada. In developing adult edu- 


in 





Dr. M. M. Coady pays tribute to Dr. 
Corbett’s contribution to “the mould- 
ing of the Canadian people.” 


he has made 
a contribution to the moulding of 
the Canadian people which will be 
of enduring importance. Nothing can 
destroy or reduce what he has done 
and he can pass on his work to others 
in the knowledge that what he has 
built will last as long as Canada lasts. 


cation in this country 


In response to Dr. Smith’s request. 
“Will the prisoner at the bar stand 
up and face the jury and plead 
guilty or not guilty to the nice things 
that have been said against or for 
him.” Dr. Corbett first expressed his 
appreciation of the gift and described 
himself as overwhelmed by 
stripped of his 
hidden modesty.” 


being 
“native and well- 

In speaking of the future of the 
CAAE, Dr. Corbett recalled the 
colored lithograph earned when he 
was a small boy by collecting Sun- 
I'ght soap wrappers. “It pictured the 
young mother, seated at the window, 
tears streaming down her cheeks as 
she watched her little boy with his 
lunch clasped in his grubby little 
hand, off on his first day at school. 
Well. of course. thos> were the days 
when mothers were full of tears and 
sentiment. | live in a community of 


modern mothers. and so far as | 


can make out. they are tickled to 


death when the dear little boy makes 
off on his own. I suppose I should 


have mixed feelings here tonight. 
| looked after this husky young fel- 
whose are CAAE, for 
fifteen nourished him and 
fed him. And he’s been in and out 
of a lot of trouble. I've loved him, 
and will continue to love him. but 
I'm tickled to death to hand 
over stronger. 


low. initials 


years. | 


him 


into younger hands 


tonight.” 


“I've been in this business of alult 
education now for thirty years,” Dr. 
Corbett continued, “and I st'll don’t 
know very much about it. But there 
are one or two things that I really 
wovld like to say quite seriously. 
In my opinion the adult educator, 
if he is to be successful, must have 
certain qualifications which may or 
may not be the product of his aca- 
demic background. Very often they 
are not. 


(1) He must have an enormous 
liking for people—all sorts of people, 
and an unchanging faith in their 
capacity to accept and to use ideas. 

(2) He must be an extraordinarily 
flexible person. for he is bound to 








discover that all the problems he 
has to deal with go back at last to 
individuals and there are an enor- 
mous number of queer individuals 
in the world. For that reason there 
is no bag of tricks, there are no pat 
formulas, that professional training 


can give. 


The adult educator must also have 
a quality of toughness as well as 
flexibility, because he has to deal a 
good part of the time with people 
who are too significant, and whose 
significance is compounded of arro- 
gance, prejudice and ignorance. The 
point | wish to make here is. that 
the adult valuable 
asset will aways be a quality of 
which is hard to 
him with ex- 
perience and affects all his judgments. 

(3) The adult 
have a philosophy of life 
neyed phrase! 


educator's most 


awareness define 


but which grows on 


has to 
hack- 
which is so obvious 
he doesn’t have to talk about it all 
the time. 


educator 


“The educational system of Scot- 
land was built by ‘Stickit Ministers’ 
candidates for the Presbyterian 
ministry had failed. In some- 
what the same the adult edu- 


who 


way 


cation Canada has 


been built by priests and ministers 


movement in 


and an extraordinarily large group 
of people like myself who started on 
the road to Damascus and fell among 
educators. The I think. 
because in adult education they have 
found an activity in which they can 


reason is. 


express in their own peculiar way 


whatever passion for justice and 


righteousness may 


“The ‘Working 


them. 


possess 


Philosophy’ of 


these men can be summed up in a 


few words. They have believed that 
people can be creative and that they 
can live in fellowship.” 


The note struck by Mr. Ferguson 

“Retirement! What a farce! He'll 
never retire-—was echoed frequently 
in the telegrams. The prediction is 
justified. Since June, Dr. Corbett has 
been busy writing a study of Uni- 
Canada for 
Unesco and in September under- 


versity Extension in 
takes an assignment with the United 
Nations Association. Friends of the 
CAAE will be happy to know that 
he will continue his connection with 
that organization as Honorary Chair- 
man of the Executive. 


Mr. Comfort (left), acting for Mr. 

Cameron, Director of the Banff School 

of Fine Arts, receives the Tory Award 
from Dr. Smith. 





Where Honor Is Due 


TORY AWARD 

It was highly significant that the 
Tory Award in Adult Education 
should have been presented at the 
dinner in honor of Dr. Corbett, for 
the committee making the award had 
selected the Banff School of Fine Arts 
as the recipient for 1951. The Banfl 
School has reached its present posi- 
tion of eminence under the director- 
ship of Donald Cameron, but it was 
founded by Dr. Corbett when he was 
Director of Extension at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. In making the awerd, 
the Committee said: 


“It seems rather appropriate that 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, an which 
owes so much to the generous finan- 
cial support received from the Car- 
of New York. 
should choose to honor an institution 
which is product of the 
beneficence of the Corporation. In 
May, 1932, the Carnegie Corporation 
made a grant of $10,000 per year for 
three years to the University of 
Alberta for the purpose of developing 
a program of fine arts. As a result, 
in 1933, the University established 
at Banff, one of the beauty spots of 
the Canadian Rockies, a summer 
school in ‘The Arts Relating to the 
Theatre.’ The purpose was to provide 


organization 


negie Corporation 


also a 


specialized training for teachers and 
others concerned with giving leader- 
ship in community drama. The School 
has since grown to the point where it 
is no longer a provincial institution 
but attracts an ever-increasing num- 
ber of students from all parts of 
Canada and the United States. In 


addition to courses in the theatre, the 
curriculum includes music, 
painting, ballet, handicrafts, writing 
and modern languages. Many stu- 
dents return each summer to receive 


now 


training and stimulation in these cre- 
ative arts. The Banff School of Fine 
Arts has become a truly significant 
Canadian institution well known be- 
yond our national boundaries. 

“In presenting the Henry Marshall 
Tory Award to the Banff School of 
Fine Arts, the Canadian Association 


for Adult Education is giving recog- 


nition to the contribution which the 
School has made to the cultural life 
of Canada. By this award, the Associ- 
ation hopes to encourage and stimu- 
late other activities of a similar 
neture, and to direct public attention 
and approval to the foresight, imag- 
ination, judgment, and courage of 
those who have been responsible for 
organizing the project and for ex- 
tending it to include an ever-widen- 
ing field of creative endeavour.” 

Charles Comfort, Canadian artist 
and teecher at the Banff School. re- 
ceived the award on behalf of Mr. 
Cameron and paid warm tribute to 
Mr. Cameron’s leadership. 

The Henry Marshall Tory Award 
1948. The first 
Award was given to the National 
Farm Radio Forum and the second to 
Camp Laquemac. The third was pre- 
sented jointly to Dr. M. M. Coady 
and Dr. E. A. Corbett. The committee 
making this fourth award consisted 
of Mrs. E. E. Morton, R. L. Stutt. 
J. C. Falardeau. A. W. Trueman. 
G. M. Shrum (Chairman). 


was established in 








U.S. AWARD 

The New School for Social Re- 
search in New York has established 
a Louis S. Weiss Memorial Award in 
Adult Education to honor Louis 
Weiss, who, as chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the New School. 
voted so much of his energy, thought 
and time to adult education.” The 
first awards were presented on May 


“de- 


17 to Benjamin Fine, education edito1 
of the Neu 


R. Murrow. radio commentator 


York Times, and Edward 
and 
producer. 


Dr. Fine was cited for his reporting 
and surveys of education which have 
“brought to American adults a new 
and heightened sense of public re- 
sponsibility for constantly raising the 
standards of teaching and adminisira- 
tion in our schools and colleges.” 


Mr. 


treatment and interpretation of con- 


Murrow was cited for his 


temporary issues and events in his 
CBS program, “Hear It Now”, 


has made “a new and significant con- 


which 


tribution to radio broadcasting aid 
has developed a form of adult educa- 
tion unique in its method and lasting 
in its benefits.” 


The Weiss Memorial 


Award is being given annually to in- 


Louis 5S. 
dividuals who have contributed most 
significantly to adult education dur- 
ing the preceding year. 


RADIO AWARDS 

The Canadian Radio Awards for 
1950 were announced on June 15 at 
a national broadcast originating in 
the CBC Concert Studio in Toronto 
and carried over the Trans-Canada 
network. More interesting, perhaps, at 
this late date than to name the win- 
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describe method by 


to the 
which they are chosen. 

The 300° of 
classified under twelve categories and 


Is 


ners 


entries, them, were 
each category wes judged by a panel 
of three judges located in various 
cities across the Dominion: Toronto. 
Winnipeg. Edmonton, - Vancouver, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Halifax. These 36 
judges, not forgetting, of course, the 
Planning Committee, seem to us the 
real heroes of the Radio Awards, for 
the average listening time must have 
fifteen hours and the 
fact that they were picked for their 
competence to act as judges indicates 
that they are busy people 


been at leest 


with many 
demands on their time. 


However, that judging is not en- 
tirely a chore is indicated by com- 
ments from some of them. One, who 
has served for two years, describes the 
experience as “extraordinarily — in- 


teresting” and commends the job “to 
anyone who wants to spend the time 


to acquire a liberal education in what 
broad- 


is going in Canadian 


on 
casting’. 
Another judge says, “We thought 
we could skim over the programs and 
tell quickly where to eliminate. But 
we warmed to our work and spent 
of the 
just to hear the program to the end, 
knew it 
winner! Judges should plan to spend 


hours listening--much time 


even though we wasnt e 
more time on the job than they are 
told it will take and then the listening 
will be more relaxed and more fun.” 


One of the judges of the category, 
“National Talks”, 


his panel worked: “We assembled in 


describes the w ay 


the CBC studios one afternoon and 


faced a pretty formidable task 


as 





there were between twenty-five and 
thirty-five discs to listen to. We de- 
cided upon a preliminary screening, 
sampling the discs, and parts of the 
discs, and selecting those that we 
wanted to hear in toto. 


“We were first of all reminded of 
the inadequate method of obtaining 
the best entries because we had all 
heerd programs through the year 
which we thought might have been 
included, and concluded that either 
the stations had not bothered to sub- 
mit them, or had not taken a record- 
ing of them when they were put on 
‘live’. We were aware that we were 
judging somewhat random selections 
consisting of good things that hap- 
to be indifferent 
things which stations submitted pre- 


pened recorded. 
sumably in order to have an entry, 
but lecking some of the best things 
which overlooked 
which had not been recorded. 


were either or 


“The next thing which impressed 
us was the fact that the best talks were 
by and large those with the fewest 


frills The 


chords and confusion of voices which 


in introduction. musical 
some producers seem to favor we 
found either a distraction from good 
content or an attempt to jazz up and 
compensate for indifferent 
When to final 


selections. we found that we had a 
of difficult to 


content. 


we came down our 


number items com- 


pare. 
“Our final selections took place at 
We 


serious divisions in opinion among 


a second meeting. found no 


us, and in all cases our conclusions 


were arrived at. after discussion. 


unanimously.” 
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Another panel had similer difficulty 
in comparing the incomparable. That 
was the panel of judges of the “Chil- 
dren’s Class” and they resolved their 
dilemma by giving four firsts! Both 
these panels expressed the opinion 
that their classes should be broken up 
into more special classes. But in our 
opinion, if it is necessary to produce 
a redio broadcast out of the presen- 
tation of the Awaids, twelve classes 
is more than enough! 


As to the broadcast itself, we felt 
that in planning it, the producers fell 
into the most common error of radio 
producers of underestimating their 
public. There were a number of pro- 
grams cited, samples of which we 
would have preferred to ten minutes 
of Wayne and Shuster, including 
Terry Dale singing “Lulleby of Broad- 
way. Especially since the awards are 
sponsored by the CAAE, we would 
like to see more, though certainly 
not exclusive, emphasis in the Award 
broadcast on such classes as Talks, 
Commentary, and = Publie 
Issues, Community Service. However, 
the reading by Jean Louis Paris from 
Becket’s speech in “Meurtre dans la 
Cathedrale” (translation of T. S. 
Eliot's “Murder in the Cathedral”) 
was alone worth all the rest of the 
hour. 


The CBC network won 


first awards in both Music and Drama 
classes and one of the firsts in the 


Social 


French 


Children’s Class. French stations also 
won a first and an honorable mention 
in the Community Drama class. These 
awards served to remind those of us 
who do not live in Quebec of the 


deprivation we endure in not being 
able to hear the French network. 








p> Why do we know more and more 
but understand less and less? 


Why Education Has Failed 


By Robert M. Hutchins 


*VERY 


formal, material. institutional am- 


ambition, at least every 


bition, of the reformers, philanthro- 
pists, and optimists of the nineteenth 
century has now been achieved. They 
wanted to end slavery, lengthen life, 
reise the standard of living, establish 
universal free education, and create 
one world. Science and technology 
were to be the principal instruments 
by which happiness and prosperity 
be forged. Science and 

have performed nobly. 


to 
technology 


were 


But the optimism is gone. 


legal 


slavery is the only slavery there is, 


Now we question whether 


whether a longer life is necessarily a 
good thing if that life is aimless, 
whether improvement in the material 
conditions of existence can solve the 
fundamental problems of existence, 
whether one bad world may not be 
worse than many, and whether science 
and technology can give us the wis- 
have 
brought us for the benefit rather than 
the destruction of mankind. We ques- 
tion particularly whether universal 
compulsory free education is, as we 


dom to use the power they 


elways supposed it was, a sufficient 
method of dealing with all the issues 
raised by freeing the slaves, giving 
everybody the vote, and developing 
industrialism. For two hundred years 


proposals to broaden the suffrage 
have uniformly been accompanied by 
proposals to broaden education. 
Those who have wanted political 
power for the masses and those who 
have opposed political power for 
them have always agreed in this, that, 
if they were to have political power. 
they must have education. 


Arnold Toynbee finds an explan- 
ation for the failure of universal 
education in the unforeseen rise of 
what are called the media of mass 
communication. He even 
far as to imply thet the totalitarian 
state is a reaction against what he 
calls “the enormity of the Yellow 
Press 


ooes s 
foes so 


- and of other instruments. 
like the Cinema, that have since been 
invented for the same _ lucrative 
business of making a profit out of the 
entertainment of the He 
naturally finds this remedy worse 
than the disease. 


masses.” 


His conclusion is: 
“Thus in countries where the system 
of Universal Education 
introduced, the people are in danger 
of falling under an intellectual tyran- 
ny of one kind or another, whether it 
be exercised by private capitalists or 
public authorities.” 


has been 


Mr. Toynbee has a remedy to pro- 


pose. He says thet the only course 
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open to us in the fight against intel- 
lectual tyranny is “to raise the level 
of mass-cultivation to a degree at 
which the minds of the children who 
are put through the educational. mill 
are rendered immune against at least 
the grosser forms of either private or 
public propeganda.” The proposal 
here is to remake the public, to fend 
off the influences of the media of 
mass Communication, by raising the 
level of mass cultivation through the 
system of universal compulsory edu- 
cation. 


This leads first to the very large 
question whether and to what extent 
the state of mind of the public is or 
can be the result of its 
system. 


educational 
Universal free compulsory 
would seem to be 2 re- 
flection of what the country wants. 
One of the most important ideas about 


education 


education 


into the 
“What is honored in 
will be cultivated there.” 
This is true at the highest levels, in 
determining the course of research 
and advanced study. The interest in 
science and technology in the U.S. 
today must result from the honor in 
which scientists and technologists are 
held and from the high value that 
is set upon their work. 


is compressed 
Platonic line: 
a country 


It is even 
truer at the level of universal com- 
pulsory education, because the ob- 
ject of the system must be to make 
the children as far as possible what 


their parents or the ruling group in 
the community wants the next gene- 


ration to be. This is what will be 
honored in the country. It does not 
seem an exaggeration to say that a 
system of universal free compulsory 
education, however expensive or pro- 
longed, cannot do more than try to 


give the people what they want al- 
ready. make them want 
something different. If the American 
people honored wisdom and _ good- 


It cannot 


ness as they now honor power and 
success, the system of universal free 
education would be quite different 
from what it is today. But how can 
the system of universal free educa- 
tion, which is busily cultivating what 
the people now honor, teach them 
to honor something else? This is 
the task of statesmen, philosophers, 
publicists, and perhaps of educational 
leaders as individuals. But the sys- 
tem as 2 whole in the nature of things 
must cultivate what the people honor 
and give them what they want. 

The final answer to Mr. Toynbee 
is that from the standpoint of time 
alone he has proposed an undue 
burden on the schools. As Alfred 
North Whitehead remarked, “The 
whole problem of education is con- 
trolled by lack of time. If Methuse- 
lah was not educated, it was his own 
fault or that of his teachers.” A child 
is in school for only a small portion 
of his life, and even when he is of 
school age he is not protected, after 
hours, from the terrific storm of 
propaganda that now beats upon the 
citizen. The notion that the child 
can be inoculated against propeganda 
once and for all in childhood seems 
naive. It is hardly possible that this 
task can be accomplished for life in 
eight, twelve, or sixteen years. 





This article by Dr. HutcHins, 
formerly President of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, now Associate 
Director of the Ford Foundation, 
is taken from an address to The 
Association of Canadian Adver- 
tisers. 


























we must admit that 
Mr. Toynbee is on the right track, 
even if his track is not long enough 
He 


suggests, in his telk of raising the 


Nevertheless. 


to carry us to our destination. 
level of mass cultivation, one reason 
why universal education has failed to 
achieve the and 
political results expected of it and 


intellectual, social, 
has, in fact, produced results exactly 
opposite to those that were confidently 
hoped for. It cannot be said thet the 
modern system of popular education 
in America, at least, has raised the 
level of mass cultivation, or has been 
engaged in cultivation of any kind. 


The our 
education and schooling. 


of 
In the U.S. 
education cen only be defined as what 
in educational institutions. 
When we say that a man has had so 
and so much education, we 


reason is confusion 


foes on 
mean he 
has had so and so many years in edu- 
When 
we believe that everybody must be 
educated, mean that 
should zo to school. This 


complete and depressing 


cational institutions. we 


S2)y 
we everybody 
view found 
expression 
in the report of the President’s Com- 
The 


report takes the position that every- 


mission on Higher Education. 


body should go to school and stay 
there as long as possible and that it 
makes very little difference what he 
there. The 
thet if 
were adopted they would suffice to 
make the United States strong. pros- 


does Commission con- 


cluded its recommendations 


perous, and happy. 


I do not think they would. I 
would go further and say that such 
strength, prosperity and happiness as 


the United States now enjoys are not 


derived from its educational system. 
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| would put it the other way round 
and say that only 2 country as strong 
and prosperous as the United State= 
could survive the educational system 
that we have. The efforts now being 
made to introduce American educa- 
tional ideals and practices into other 
countries under the impression that 
this is the way to get strong, pros- 
perous, end happy, are bound to have 
the most disillusioning results. 

It is not enough to call for educa- 
tion for all. many 
things that go by the name of educa- 
tion. We do not want education that 
into the 
intellectual tyranny. 


There are too 


of an 
We do not want 


leads us danger 
education that is followed by an in- 
crease in the power of the ruling 
oligarchies at the expense of the 
that the 
vain hope of preparing the student for 


masses. Education offers 
a job, or perfecting him in the rules 
of etiquette, or filling his head with 
miscellaneous information, or adjust- 
ing him to his environment should not 
be called education at all. If this is 
whet we mean by education, it is not 
surprising that it has led to the 
danger of an intellectual tyranny o: 
a loss of power by the masses to the 
ruling oligarchies; for there is noth- 
ing in this type of education that 
would protect the against 
propaganda or enable them to ap- 
praise it. 


masses 


What would it mean to raise the 
level of mass cultivation through the 
schools? It would mean that pupils 
would learn to read and write. that 
they would acquire some standards 
of judgment, and that they would 
learn to think for themselves. Stand- 
ards of judgment cen only be acquir- 
ed by familiarity with the best models. 





These models also supply the subjects 
important to think about: and the 
discussion of them should suggest the 
methods by which one learns to think 
about them. Reading and discussing 
the best models is difficult, both for 
the teacher and the pupil. And read- 
ing and discussing the best models 
under the best teachers up to the time 
of leaving school, although it would 
he valueble. would not accomplish 
While the 
pupil is in school, the media of mass 
communication are at work on him, 
probably for more hours a day than 
the teacher. 


Mr. Toynbee’s purpose. 


And, when he gets out 


of school, the media of mass com- 
munication are left in sole possession 
of the field. We can hardly suppose 
that a powerful dose of education in 
childhood will immunize the pupil 
against the propaganda that 
assail him the rest of his life. 


wih 


Nor can we suppose that it is pos- 
sible in childhood to develop stand- 
The 
pupil can get some fiotion of what is 
good in music, art, and literature. He 
can learn to use his head in mathe- 
matics and logic. 


ards of judgment in all fields. 


But in any field 
of knowledge or action that requires 
experience he cannot do more than 
Morals 
and polities, two subjects in which it 
is vital for every human being, and 


get the seeds of judgment. 


especially every democratic citizen, 
to have some measure of good and 
bad, are without much significance 
for boys and girls. They may be 
trained up in good habits at home: 
the school what it can to 
foster such habits: but the intellectual 
foundations of morals and _ politics, 
like the understanding of history and 


economics. 


may do 


can come only with 





maturity. These subjects. if they are 
studied in youth and never studied 
again, remain a set of bare rules or 
instances without significance in the 
later life of the student. 

Universal education must fail if it 
It must fail if it 
attempts to teach immature pupils 
what they could understand only iJ 
they were mature. 


is not educetion. 


Since these are 
the most important subjects, ihe sub- 
jects that give us some idea what to 
do with ourselves and with society, 
universal education fails at the most 
important points if it stops at 15 or 
l6 or 22. Literature, history, moral 
and political philosophy, economics 
and the other social sciences do not 
yield up their secrets to those who 
have had no experience in society. 
Great literature is literature that has 
something to say to people of every 
age in every But what it says 
to the inexperienced is something far 
removed from what it says to those 
who, like the euthors of it, have lived 
and suffered. 


age. 


A republic can maintain justice, 
peace, freedom, and order only by 
the exercise of intelligence. When we 
talk about the consent of the governed 
we mean, since human beings are not 
angels, who see the truth intuitively 
and do not have to learn it, that every 
act of assent on the pert of the 
governed is a product of learning. 
Hence a republic is really a common 
educational life in process. 


The ideal republic is the republic 


of learning. It is the Utopia by 
which all actual political republics 
must be measured. The goal towerd 
which we started with the Athenians 
twenty-five centuries ago is an un- 
limited republic of learning and a 








world-wide political republic mutually 
other. In the 
political republic of today we must 


supporting each 
see to it that young people go to 
college. not to get an 
and for all, but to 
begin the education which, as citizens 


school and 


education once 


of the political republic and the re- 
public of learning, they should pur- 
sue for the rest of their lives. 
I suggest that: 
1. All men are capable of learning. 
y a Learning does not stop as long 
as a man lives, or a man 
utrophies in those powers where 
learning is not going on. 
Freedom is nasty, brutish, and 
short if it is attempted without 
provision for the free, unlimited 
acquisition of knowledge. 
Truth is not long retained in 
human affairs without continual 
learning and re-learning. 
Man is a rational political ani- 
mal: his politics are tyrannical 
if they are not rational. 
The republic of learning requires 
a common language, a common stock 
of ideas. and a common tradition. 
Specialism, vocationelism, and the 


elective system have broken up the 


community once formed by the com- 
mon schools. This is the reason why 
the great triumphs of science and 
technology have been accompanied by 


We 


discovered that it is possible to know 


a loss of understanding. have 
more and more and understand less 
and less. The loss of community and 
the loss of understanding heave left 
us helpless in the face of events. In- 
stead of universal elation at the con- 
quest of nature, there is universal fear 
that we may not be able to cope with 
this 
leads to defeatism: and this in turn 


the forces we have unleashed; 
produces the feeling that we might as 
well weste our lives because we can't 
make them count for anything any- 


And SO 


a most sensational paradox 


way. and this is certainly 
the ful- 
filment of ambitions that have ani- 
mated man since the dawn of history 
ends in the trivializetion of his life. 
The means to the ennoblement of 
life is the exercise of the highest 
powers of men, which can be carried 
The 
hopes the nineteenth century had of 
universal education will be fulfilled 
only when every man is a citizen of 


all his life 


on in the republic of learnir 


co 
1g. 


the republic of learning 


long. 





FORD FOUNDATION REQUEST 


The Ford Foundation. through the special Fund For Adult Edueation, 
have shown a great deal of interest in Canadian adult education and have 
set about to make this information known to adult leaders in the United States. 
Dr. Kidd, the Director of the CAAE, was invited to Pasadena in June to give 
a series of talks to the staff of the Fund. He was accompanied by Leonard 
Harman, Chairman of the Executive of National Farm Radio Forum. As a 
result of these talks the Fund has requested that a series of reports in both 
pamphlet and filmstrip form be prepared on certain aspects of adult education 
in Canada. It is expected that this project will take about twelve months 
to complete. 


Items of particular interest are the work of the Joint Planning Commission. 


the distribution and use of films in Canada, publie affairs education by radio, 
and university extension. 














Recreation in Europe: 


Scandinavia 


By Charles 


R ECREATION in Europe is a state 
of mind, a mood, a spirit. It is 
not primarily something highly or- 
ganized, calculated and formal. Recre- 
ation is essentially a way of living, an 
eager with a 
spontaneous enjoyment of living, a 


at-homeness nature, 


constant renewal and re-creating. 

In Europe. history persists and 
is cher- 
but 
time as such. Europe has a slower. 
steadier 


pervades everything. Time 


ished, not only historical time. 
tempo. Something of the 
calm of the 
peasant in his field and of the shep- 
herd in his hills supplies the psycho- 
logical climate for much of the re- 
the Con- 


quiet and unhurried 


creation one observes on 


tinent. 


\ few years ago the United States 


Ambassador to Canada 
that “what the covered wagon is to 
the United States. the to 


Canada.” Wherever | went in Europe 


suggested 


canoe is 
I found myself trying to decide what 
most typically represented each coun- 
try or region. Certainly in Italy it is 
not the gondola. | am inclined to sug- 
gest thet it is the motorcycle. The 
Italian motorcycle is a creation of 
I them every- 
where. As often as not a whole family 
would be riding on one motorcycle 


superb design. saw 


without a sidecar. The father carried 
child front of him and_ the 
mother, sitting behind.carried another 
child in front of her, In Scandinavia 


a in 
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and the Lowlends, the bicycle 
ubiquitous. Bicycles in Europe are 


Is 


like motor cars in America. They re- 
quire and they receive equivalent con- 
sideration. Bicycle parking lots, for 
example, and 
special bicycle paths paralleling motor 
traflic are provided. In Scandinavie. 
too, one would have to include the 
haversack of the hiker, the ski and the 
yacht. Sailing, skiing and hostelling 
are part of their way of life. 


are not uncommon 


My visit to Scandinavia began in 
Finnish Lepland above the Arctic 
Circle. Paavo Soukka, youngest judge 
in Finland, was my guide. The judge 
and his wife accompanied me for 
three days as we drove about Lapland 
in We visited a 
unique camp home for retired lum- 
bermen run by a Settlement House in 
cooperetion with a lumber company. 
We stayed overnight at a Children’s 
Home. We inspected Outpost Hospi- 
tals. Health Centers and a rural re- 
settlement project extending to the 
Soviet frontier. Over 600 bridges had 
been destroyed by 


a Red Cross car. 


retreating Ger- 
mans. so we used very primitive fer- 
ries to make river crossings, often 
supplying the energy ourselves, using 
notched poles that 
stretched from 


on a_ cable 


shore to shore. 


In Norwey. | spent a weekend at 
Lillehammer in the lake country of 
central Norway. My specific purpose 
was to visit the Nansen Folk School. 











Pror. Henory, of the University 
of Toronto School of Social Work, 
travelled in Scandinavia on 





a 
U.N. social welfare fellowship. | 





About sixty school teachers, from all 
parts of Norway, were there attend- 
ing a course on citizenship. All of 
the sessions were conducted in Nor- 
wegian. Accordingly, I sought out 
persons in itself who 
could tell me something about the 


Lillehammer 


local community and the surrounding 
valley. | learned a great deal about 
the Resistance Movement during the 
Occupation and the heroic work of 
the Underground. But what my guide 
was most enthusiastic about was the 
Youth Hostel that Lillehammer 
was building high up in the hills on 


new 


a site already used for skiing. camp- 
ing. and other outdoor sports. We 
hiked up, stopping on our way et 
a Scout hut. used during the summer 
Youth Hostel. In 
course we reached the ski tow 
hand the foundations of a 
new modern Youth Hostel, capable of 
110 


night, winter or summer. 


months as a due 


and 
close at 


accommodating persons over- 
With a 
stick, my guide drew a sketch of the 
building for me in the loose earth. 
Seldom have | seen such 2 glow of 


enthusiasm. 


Organized Labor 

One cannot readily appreciate the 
role and influence of organized labor 
in Scandinavia until you have met its 
leaders and seen it at work at close 
In Denmerk. for instance. | 
had the privilege of lunching with the 
president of the Danish Confederation 
of Trade Unions and of meeting with 
the director of the Danish Workers’ 
Educational Association. At Randers. 


range. 


| spent the day with the president of 
the local federation of labor who 
showed me the Labor House. Here 
was a building as well eppointed as 
a Y.M.C.A. or a Community Center. 
which supplied the combined busi- 
ness, social, educational and _ recre- 
ational headquarters for organized 
labor in that community. We took a 
tour of the building. had dinner —an 
elegent affair in a private dining- 
room—and then sat in on a teen-age 
program in the large auditorium 
which later was cleared for dancing. 
This particular evening the results of 
a Popularity Ballot were being an- 
nounced. | was interested in the fact 
thet for the Most Popular Man in 
Randers that local 
was chosen. 


year a minister 

Organized labor has built magnifi- 
cent parks throughout Denmark. It 
has developed libraries, educational 
courses and travel and holiday serv- 
ices. It has its own Book of the Month 
Club and is rapidly developing an 
extensive cinema circuit. 

The connection between organized 
labor, the folk school movement and 
the social democratic governments of 
Scandanavia is inescapable. Certzinly 
the Folk High Schools introduced 
under the dynamic Gruntvig in the 
middle of the last century contributed 
significantly to the revitalization of 
common life. I visited Folk Schools. 
Workers’ Colleges and similar insti- 
tutions in each of the Scandinavian 
countries. But | geined my greatest 
understanding of adult education 
when I met Johannes Novrup. Nov- 
rup’s father had been a teacher pro- 
foundly influenced by Bishop Grunt- 
vig. Johannes Novrup. in turn, had 
been greatly influenced by his father. 





He detected, however. the dangers that 
lurk in movements that gradually be- 
come institutions, particularly where 
en original romanticism fails to ad- 
just to the rigors and realities of ac- 
celerated social change. Novrup is 
focusing his attention on understand- 
ing and cooperation among prospec- 
tive leaders in international relations. 
Last year he engineered a_ plan 
400 Denish young people 
participated in work camps in Fin- 
land. My personal impression is that, 


whereby 


with some exceptions, undertakings of 
this kind outmatch what is_ being 
' the 
youth serving agencies. 


done by most of established 


“Friendship Towns” 

(nother such enterprise is the de- 
velopment of “Friendship Towns.” | 
heard of Lahti, Finland, 
where | spent a day as guest of the 


them in 


city. The city manager met our perty 
at the train and immediately took us 
off to see several new schools. Their 
location, design, decoration and ap- 
pointments were nothing short of in- 
spiring. The architect, incidentally, 
was a woman. I can still see quite 
vividly the colorful ceramic relief 
work on the outer walls. 


My host insisted that I go with him 
by car to a camp operated by the 
schools—a camp primarily for chil- 
dren in relatively poor health. I was 
glad | I felt completely at 
home. The camp was exactly like the 
better camps we know on this con- 


went. 


tinent. It enjoys relative seclusion and 
is situated on a lake. Its buildings 
are modest, attractive, and well main- 
tained. A Finnish proverb supplies a 
decorative motif around the top of 
the wall in the large dining-room. The 


different cabins carry the names of 
the native trees. The counselors and 
campers, in their informal cemp togs, 
might well have been in any one of 
our Canadian camps. 


On our way back from the camp 
my host inquired where I was going 
next and when he learned that I was 
planning to visit Sweden, Norway and 
Denmerk, he urged me to call upon 
Lahti’s “Friendship Towns”. I had 
not heard the term “Friendship 
Town” before. He soon explained 
fully. During the last war communi- 
ties all through Sweden adopted com- 
munities in Finland. The neighborly 
assistance rendered expressed more 
eloquently than words genuine inter- 
national friendship. After hostilities 
ceased, under the leadership of an 
inter - Scandinavien organization 
called the 


Friendship Town plan was extended 


Foreningen Norgen, 
to involve all four of these northern 
Lahti 
now has Friendship Towns not only 
in Vasteras, Sweden, but in Randers, 
Denmark, of which I have already 
spoken, and in Allesund, a small fish- 


countries. As a consequence, 


ing villege just north of Bergen in 
Norway. My friend the 
mayors of each of these to inform 
them of my plans, and | did visit 
Vasteras as well as Randers. Seldom 


wrote to 


does a month go by that groups of 
one kind and another—teachers, en- 
gineers, housewives, youth leaders, 
workers, municipal officials—are not 
visiting beck and forth, being billeted 
and entertained, getting to know one 
another better. A part of the cost is 
each the 


provided — in case by 


municipalities. 











be 


fe 


Housing 

In Stockholm I had the opportun- 
ity to study details of plans for whole 
suburban 


new belt communi- 


green 
ties. | was immensely impressed with 
Sweden’s housing. ] inspected a dozen 
or more large developments and saw 
practically every type of housing 

star, point, terrece, cottage-——-in and 
around Steckholm. | was even more 
I reached 
hagen. Some of the housing develop- 
ments seemed literally to have been 


impressed when Copen- 


set down in parks, green and undu- 
with man\ andthe 
followed the contour of the 
land in natural rhythm. The homes 


lating, trees, 


houses 


were simple yet distinctive, each en- 
joying an identity and integrity of its 
own. In each development one found 
a@ Spare Time Center, like an en- 
larged living-room and play-room for 
the whole community. This, too, fitted 
both the physical and psychological 
setting. The smallest children use the 
At 


lunches 


Centers in the mornings. 
get hot 


are away 


noon 
school children can 

there if their mothers from 
home and youngsters can relax with 
story and picture books, radio, cray- 


ons. or quiet games, In the afternoon 
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A cooperative apartment 


house in Sweden. 


ON THE COVER, hikers in 
Norway. How could you be 
sure they are i 


not in 


Canada? 


— 
os 


‘ol 


end evenings. teen-agers. young adults 


and adults use the Center. Its facilities 
include nursery, kitchen, club rooms, 
office, combination gym and auditor- 
ium, craft shop, studio and library. A 
trained worker is in charge. 


In one large housing area near 
Copenhagen | noted with particula 
interest the provision made for elderly 
people. They ere not segregated as is 
so often the case. Here they occupied 
modest apartments located within the 
larger development where, from thei 
little open-air balconies, they could sit 
and watch the normal community life 
going on. They were not set apart 
as though the end of life had been 
reached. Rather they 
location 


were given a 
choice where they could 
watch the cycle of life repezting itself. 
behold life’s constant 


the sounds and see the sights of ear- 


renew al. hear 


lier years. 

One fully 
appreciate the advanced social legis- 
lation of the past two and a half 
decedes it 


concern marriage loans, holidays for 


cannot understand o1 


in Scandinavia. whether 


mothers. family allowances, maternal 


(Continued on page 49) 





The New Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. 


By Edith Whitfield 


Adult educators from all over the 
Lnited States came together in 
Columbus. Ohio. May 13, 1951 
for the Founding Assembly of the 
Adult Education Association of the 
Lnited States of America. One of 
their hardest tasks was to agree on 
a name but they finally approved of 
the foregoing, which will be gener- 


ally abbreviated to AEA. 
The Assembly marked the 


pletion of the first major step in 
the building of a united and effec- 
tive adult education 
the United States. 


com- 


movement in 


the few 


tional, regional, state. and local con- 


During past years na- 
ferences throughout the country had 
devoted part of their time to think- 
ing through the kind of association 
needed in the adult education move- 
ment. In the nine months previous 
to the Founding Assembly, a national 
organizing committee had worked on 
studies 


of 


research. 


coordinating exploratory 


made, by national committees. 


the of the field 


in-service training, communications, 


needs in 


professional evaluation. 


field 


philosophy 9 


training, 


services. social - educational 


and professional  stan- 
dards. National committees had also 
been considering organizational and 
administrative patterns suitable for 
an association representing a wide 
range of specialized fields. 
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The national organizing committee 
went out of existence at the Found- 
Assembly 
of 


ing when Executive 
29 


—— 


an 
elected 
President. 


Committee members 
Vice- 
a Secretary-Treas- 
urer, took over its responsibilities. 


including a four 


Presidents. and 


The national service and organiza- 


tional committees remained as oper- 
ating organs of the new association. 
The are: President 

Howarp Y. McCiusky, professor of 
education, Uni- 


Arbor, 


new officers 
Extension Division, 
of Michigan, Ann 
Michigan. Vice-Presidents — Epwarp 
W. Brice, extension 
director, State Agricultural and Me. 
chanical College, Orangeburg. South 
Carolina: KE. MANFRED EVANs, super- 
visor of adult education, Los Angeles 
Public Schools. Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: MarGARET E. HOKE, executive 
Adult Council 
of Denver. Denver. Colorado; Law- 
RENCE Rocin, director of education. 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(ClO). New York City. Secretary- 
Treasurer—FERN Lone, director of 
adult education, Cleveland Public 
Library. Cleveland, Ohio. 


In to the com- 
mittees. which cut across subject- 


versity 


educational 


Los 


secretary, Education 


addition service 
matter lines, there were established 
committees in special areas of in- 
terest to develop adult education in 
special fields. Other operating na- 








tional committees of the Association 


established to deal with organiza- 
constitution and 


by-laws. elections, finances, informa- 


tional needs were: 
tion clearinghouse, membership, and 
public relations. 


Members the 


Association's committees are located 


and chairmen of 
throughout the country and each unit 
is coordinated by a part-time staff 
member: Coordinator of Organiza- 
tional 
Ohio), of Service 
Washington, D.C.), of Committees 


A reas of 


Committees (in Cleveland, 


Committees (in 


Interest (in 
Maryland). Other staff 
the Association cur- 
rently are: a Coordinator of Field 
Services (in Washington, D.C.), an 
Editorial 
Illinois), and an Administrative Co- 
ordinator (in Chicago, Illinois). 


in Special 
Baltimore, 
members of 


Secretary (in Chicago, 


The Association will publish two 
journals. ApuLt EpucaTion is the 
official organ of the Association; an- 
other periodical will be published 
designed to serve the needs of the 
part-time and non-professional adult 
education practitioners who carry a 
deal of the adult 
work in the United States. 


When the 


formally launched the two previously 


great education 


new Association was 
existing membership organizations in 
the United States. the American As- 
Adult Education. and 
the Department of Adult Education 
of the National Education 
ation. went out of existence. 


sociation for 


Associ- 


Mem- 





Miss WHITFIELD was a_ special 
assistant to the National Organiz- 
ing Committee which prepared the 
ground for the AEA. 











bers of these organizations became 
charter members of the 
ciation. 


new asso- 
Among those at the Assembly 
extended best the 
charter members of the new associ- 
ation was Dr. J. R. Kidd, Associate 
Director of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. Dr. Kidd ex- 
pressed his hope that the two associ- 
ations, the Adult Education Associ- 
ation of the United States of America. 
and the 


who wishes to 


Canadian Association for 


Adult Education, would have many 


opportunities to work together in 
their activities toward building more 
extensive and effective adult educa- 
tion movements in North 


The immediate tasks of the new 
association will be: “(1) to provide 


America. 


the professional services needed by 
the movement, utilizing and develop- 
ing on a cooperative basis the serv- 
ices already being provided by 
individuals and institutions through- 
out the country, and creating new 
services that do not yet exist; (2) 
to provide for the active and con- 
tinuous participation in the life of 
the AEA of its members in all parts 
of the country and in all areas of 
adult education; (3) to provide 
services for and win the active sup- 
port of the major national organiza- 
tions carrying on adult education 
(4) 
bership and resources of the AEA: 
and 


activities ; to increase the mem- 
(5) to assist in the election of 
the 150-member Delegate Assembly 
whose first meeting is planned for the 
AEA’s first national 
October 22-25. in 


California. 


conference. 


Los Angeles, 


(Continued on page 49) 
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CAAE STAFF 


Succeeding Dr. Corbett as director 
of the CAAE will be Dr. J. Rosy 
Kipp, who has been associate director 
since 1947. Dr. Kidd is a graduaie 
of Sir George Williams College and 
M.A. McGill and a 


Ed.D. from Columbia University. He 


has an from 
has had wide experience in adult edu- 
cation both in Canada and the United 
States. He is an authority on the 


educational use of films. 


Miss Harriet Parsons has accept- 
ed an appointment by the CAAE to 
make a special study of the use and 
distribution of materials. 
This research project will be carried 
on under the direction of the Joint 


program 


29 


Planning Commission funds 
for the purpose by the 
Carnegie Corporation. Miss Parsons, 


using 
granted 


who is well known in Canada as a 
writer, has made a specialty of con- 
sumer economics and was Education- 
al Director of the Consumer Branch 
of Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Mrs. 


secretary 


HaroL_p CLARK, 
of the Joint 
Commission, was elected secretary of 


executive 
Planning 


Arts Council at their 
annual meeting in Toronto in June. 


the Canadian 


GrorceE Boyes joined the stall of 
the CAAE in June as Business Secre- 
tary. Mr. Boyes is a graduate oi the 
University of Toronto with an M.A. 
degree in Philosophy. Mr. Boyes has 
had experience in business as weil as 
an interest in adult education. 


OFFICERS OF THE CAAE 

At the annual meeting on April 27. 
James Muir, President of the Royai 
Bank of Canada, was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the CAAE. He will be aided 
by four vice-presidents: Dr. R. C. 
Wallace. Principal- Emeritus of 
Queen's University; Dr. J. E. Rob- 
bins, Chief of the Education Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics; James 
k. MeGuire, Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and Mrs. E. E. 
Morton, President of the National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes. 

[. of the School of 
Graduate Studies and Professor F. C. 
Auld of the School of Law, University 
of Toronto were elected Secretary and 


Sword 








Treasurer, respectively. Executive 
members are: H. R. C. Avison, Mac- 
donald College; W. R. Carroll, Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Institute of 
Canada; Mavor Moore, CBC Tele- 
vision producer; Mrs. F. Prendergast, 
formerly producer of Citizens’ 
Forum; Dr. M. G. Ross, National 
Council YMCA; Orville Shugg, Dairy 
of Canada; Miss Freda 
Waldon, Canadian Library Associa- 
tion; and, Chairman, Roland Michen- 
er. barrister, of Toronto. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

At last the CAAE has found new 
quarters which, although not entirely 
adequate for its expanding work, will 
be definitely an improvement on the 
old. The new address is 143 Bloor 
St. West. The old house, owned by 
Victoria University, has been leased 
by the Student Christian Movement of 
the University of Toronto which will 
occupy the ground floor; the CAAE 
will be installed on the second floor. 
and the National SCM on the third. 


PERSONNEL 

The new President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association is Hucu 
CromBigz. Mr. Crombie has been for 
five years the chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the CMA, chair- 
man of the national committee study- 
ing practical education in Canada, a 
member of the National Council of 
the CAAE and a _ participant in 
several Citizens’ Forums. His elec- 
tion to the presidency marks a con- 
tinuing growth of interest in educa- 
the part of the CMA. 

J. R. Gutvey is the new Director of 
University Extension at the University 
of Toronto. Long a member of the 
staff of Hart House. Mr. Gilley had a 


l’armers 


tion on 
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distinguished record in administering 
the affairs of the Ajax Division of the 
University following the War. Since 
the closing of the Ajax Division, he 
has been associated with Dr. Dunlop 
in the Extension Department. 

Dr. W. J. DuNLop, formerly Direc- 
tor of Extension at the University of 
Toronto, has been appointed Adviser 
in Extension Education to the Com- 
munity Programmes Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Education. 

The Community Programmes 
Branch also 
appointments 
RoBERT SECORD 
SHALL will be 
London oflice. 

Dr. J. E. Foster has been appoint- 
ed Associate Professor of Adult Edu- 
cation in the Department of Univer- 
sity Extension and Adult Education 
at the University of Manitoba. Dr. 
Foster was formerly Director of Field 
Services in Manitoba for the National 
Film Board, and has since secured 
his doctorate education the 
University of Indiana. 

Dr. James A. Gipson, Professor of 
History at Carleton College, has been 
appointed the first Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

WALTER DINSDALE recently 
elected Progressive-Conservative MP 
for Brandon, Manitoba. Mr. Dins- 


announces 
to 


two 
field 

LLoyp 

associated 


new 
staff : 
MIN- 
with 


its 
and 
its 


in at 


was 


dale is professor of sociology at Bran- 
don College and was chairman of its 
adult education committee. 


His suc- 
cessor in the extension program will 
be E. J. Tyler, Professor of Health 
and Physical Education. 


FARM FORUM STUDY 


Canada’s National Farm Radio 
Forum will shortly be the subject of 





an international inquiry. The General 
Council of Unesco has appropriated 
the sum of $16,000 for the purpose 
of conducting research into the 
structure and effectiveness of Farm 
Radio 


communication. 


Forum as a means of mass 
The purpose is to 
discover how our project may be 
adapted for use in other countries. 
The plan calls for completion of the 


survey by the end of 1952. 


30,000 people took part last year 
in nearly 1,500 Farm Forum discus- 
sion groups across Canada, which met 
each week during the winter months. 


International recognition of this 
project which is sponsored jointly 
by the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture, the CAAE and the CBC, is 


very gratifying. 


FILM INSTITUTES 


The Ontario Association of Film 
Councils has just completed its most 


ambitious program to date — two 


institutes on the use of films in com- 
Over a 


munity organizations. 


hundred teachers, ministers, social 


workers, government officials, and 


representatives of service clubs, 
women’s organizations and business. 
labor and farm groups attended these 
courses which were held at Queen's 
the 


Ontario. 


University and 
Western 
OAFC 


grammes 


University of 
the 
were the Community Pro- 
Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Education and _ the 
National Film Board. Following each 


Assisting 


of the four-day institutes, a confer- 
ence of film council representatives 
was held. The institutes were planned 


by a committee composed of E. L. 
Gibeon and Dalton Little of Toronto, 
Charles Hillman of Windsor, M. L. 
Montgomery of Hamilton and Wil- 
liam Graff of Peterborough. They 
were conducted by J. R. Kidd. 


TO STUDY RECREATION 


The Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation has announced plans to pro- 


vide a special training program and 
certification for municipal recreation 
directors and assistant recreation 
directors employed full time in public 
recreation in Ontario. The program, 
which is the first of its kind in North 
America, will take three years to 
complete. It will be under the direc- 
tion of the Community Programmes 
Branch of the Department and Pro- 
fessor Alan Klein of the School of 
Social Work, University of Toronto, 
has been appointed “Training Ad- 
viser” to conduct the various courses, 
field work, ete. 


Each year a 6-day institute will be 
conducted at a central point and four 
2-day institutes in each of five select- 
ed centers throughout the province. 
In addition, correspondence studies 
and work assignments will be includ- 
ed. It is expected that approximately 
70 will register for the training and 
The 
program is welcomed, not only by 
professional recreation executives, but 


write examinations this year. 


by municipal councils and recreation 
committees which have been quick to 
recognize its value and are demand- 
ing that their recreation directors be 
adequately trained and qualified for 
their work. 








MARITIME CONFERENCE 


Another 
conference in two years 


regional adult education 
that wes the 
enthusiastic recommendation of the 
first Atlantic Region Conference 
sponsored by the CAAE at Amherst, 
N.S.. June 11 to 13. The place has 
been set——St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity—-and the same Planning Com- 
mittee, with the addition of a labor 
asked to 
Such hearty 
approval of their efforts must have 
been very gratifying to the Com- 
In the 
ordination of the work of the various 


representative, has been 


mezke the arrangements. 


mittee, meantime, more co- 
agencies represented, on the local and 
provincial levels, and more participa- 
tion 


by the Maritime colleges and 


universities were also recommended. 

The Conference agenda provided 
plece for short reports on many of 
the 


frais 


unusual or characteristic 
of adult being 
carried on in the four Atlantic pro- 


vinces and for discussion of some of 


pro- 
education 


the new developments in theory and 


practice. However, perhaps the most 
unusual and helpful feature of the 
Conference program was the devo- 
tion of a whole day to the discussion 
of specific community — problems. 
IsABEL Witson, of the CAAE staff. 
attended the has 
reported it for Foop For THoucut 
readers: 


who Conference. 


“Most people seemed to feel that 
the day given over to group discus- 
sion was unusually successful. So 
perhaps a brief account of how this 
discussion was planned and carried 
on may be useful. 

*After a very short opening session 
on the second day. the Conference 
was divided into smell groups of from 
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twelve. 


to About half of the 


groups were made up of people in- 


ten 


terested chiefly in rural work, and the 
other half of those whose experience 
had been mostly with adult education 
programs in The 
had 
asked the delegates to indicate in 
which field their main interest lay, so 


larger centers. 


Conference registration form 


it was possible for the plenning com- 
mittee to arrange the groups ahead of 
This that there 
very little of the confusion which so 


time. meant was 
often attends the business of dividing 
a large conference into small units for 
discussion. 

“The group, 
whether rural or urban in its point 
to the 
different agencies represented in that 
group could work together, and with 
other to 
effective adult education programs in 


problem set each 


of view. was discover how 


egencies. 


produce more 


the community. 


“Groups, however. were not left to 
discuss ‘the community’ in the ab- 
stract. Two detailed descriptions of 
actual Nova Scotia communities had 
been prepared in advance and these 
were distributed to delegates the day 
before the discussion. Prof. Allan 
Mackechen, of St. Francis Xavier 
University, had written up Y-Ville, 
the urban center. and Prof. M. V. 
Marshall. of Acadia University, had 
described the cross-roads community 


of Habbakuk. 


tion was that both these places should 


Of course. the inten- 


remain anonymous. And, apparently, 
no one did discover the identity of 
Habbakuk. But. in most of the urban 
groups, we learned later, it was not 
long before knowing glances began 
to be exchanged about Y-Ville. This 





was not really serious, except that 
once or twice in my own group, [ 
noticed, people began to introduce 
points that they happened to know 
about the real ‘Y-Ville’ that were not 
in Prof. MacEachen’s 
They were alweys quickly brought to 
For 


anyone following this plan, however, 


description. 
heel. without much harm done. 


it might be well to avoid especially 
distinguishing features in the des- 
cription of the 
It is 


community — for 


discussion. better if it is not 
recognized. 

“It seemed to me that the Y-Ville 
Habbakuk method produced 


much more pointed and effective dis- 


and 


cussion than is usually achieved in 
We were 


working with the real problems of a 


conference froup sessions. 


real community, and we had some- 
thing to bite on. Y-Ville, for instance, 
has acute religious tensions, as well 
as a good many problems springing 
from economic and racial differences, 
We knew what organizations were 
already functioning in the town and 
what they were attempting to do. This 
made it extremely interesting for 
Extension Department 
Film Boerd Adult 
Division labor edu- 
cation officers, and all the others, to 
try to work out what their agency had 
to offer. 


people, for 
men, Education 


workers, union 


“The method, too, made the group 
reports to the open session much more 
stimulating than they often are. It 
was most interesting to hear how 
different sets of people interpreted 
the same set of facts. Some groups 
were extremely upset about the state 
of affairs in Habbakuk or Y-Ville. 
Others thought, on the whole, they 
werent bad at all. 


too Certainly 


when our groups were through with 
them, their problems had been well 
aired.” 

Dr. E. A. Corbett, retiring Director 
of the CAAE, keynote 
address on the opening evening of the 
Conference and a summing up at the 
final session. He outlined the quali- 
ties which make for success in adult 
education and peid tribute to Dr. 
M. M. Coady—“Old Glory” 
embodiment. Dr. Coady, in reply- 
ing, said that the quality of the 
Conference indicated to him that the 
Maritimes is pulsating with new life. 
He issued the invitation to the Con- 
ference to meet again in 1953 at St. 
Francis Xavier University, which will 
in that yeer be observing the 100th 
anniversary of its founding and the 
25th anniversary of the founding of 
its Extension Department. 


gave the 


as their 





UNIVERSITY OF 
TORONTO 


University Extension 


. The Evening Tutorial Classes 
provide a wide range of cultural 
subjects for adults. 


. The Evening Courses in Business 
and Industry are designed es- 
pecially to meet the needs of 
those engaged in the financial, 
mercantile and industrial fields. 


. The Certificate Course in Busi- 
ness offers three options: Gen- 
eral Business, Industrial Rela- 
tions and Executive Assistants. 
Classes begin week of October 8th. 


For descriptive booklets telephone or 
write to UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, Simcoe 
Hall, University of Toronto, Toronto 5. 
Telephone Midway 6611, Locals 18, 21, 
22, 23. 




















Citizens’ Forum 














Citizens’ 

HIS year the Citizens’ Forum 
Conference was held on April 26, 

a month, at least. earlier than usual. 
This was because it seemed a good 
idea to combine forces with the An- 
nual Meeting of the CAAE in To- 
ronto. The decision was probably a 
wise 
it 
present 


one. Several provinces found 
easier to have 
at the 
the were 


planned for the same time and place. 


representatives 
Forum Conference 


because two meetings 
It was impossible for anyone to come 
British Alberta, 
but all the other provinces except 
But the 
early Conference date, so soon after 


from Columbia or 


Quebec were represented. 


the final Citizens’ Forum broadcast, 
meant that very few of the completed 
questionnaires had been returned by 
the Forums. The meeting, for this 


reason, had not the usual information 


before it on the reactions of groups 


season’s and their 
As a re- 


sult, there was probably less planning 


to the program 
suggestions for next year. 


for the coming season at this year’s 
Conference than usual, and more dis- 
cussion of fundamental 
Forum problems. 


Citizens’ 


Impact 

One question that came up for dis- 
cussion again was the old one of the 
impact of the program. 
now reaching, 


Who are we 
and how can we reach 
people more successfully through the 
spoken and the written word? It 
was pointed out that speakers on 
Citizens’ Forum almost 
entirely because they are “experts” 


are chosen 


Forum 
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Conference 
on a subject, and not for their capa- 
city to convey ideas, or to talk the 
language of the ordinary man. Some 
people felt strongly that groups were 
being lost, or were not forming, be- 
cause the “level of communication” 
was too high. Others were convinced 
that an attempt to meet all the people 
all the time would end in a failure 
to meet any real need. Most people 
agreed, however, that those respon 
sible should make every effort to keep 
the language and the sentence struc- 
ture in both the broadcasts and the 
study pamphlets as simple and as 
direct as possible. This was seen to 
be especially necessary, though ad- 
mittedly difficult, when the topic in- 
volved economic or other technical 
complications. Dr. Roby Kidd sug- 
gested that a selection of Citizens’ 
Forum pamphlets be subjected to 
one of the readability tests. 
Group Reporting 

Group reporting was a matter of 
great concern to several of the prov- 
Manitoba, particular, 
the degree of im- 
portance attached to 


inces. in 
wanted to know 
group reports, 
and whether or not the success of 
the project was to be judged by this 
standard Their 
seemed to indicate that it was pos- 
sible to get a fair measure of report- 
ing on the family and community 
problems, but that this dropped off 
seriously in the other sections of the 
series. 


alone. experience 


Many people felt it was unsound 
to judge the success of the project 





by the criterion of group reports. It 
was quite clear that Citizens’ Forum 
reaches and serves many times the 
number of people actually in groups, 
certainly in regularly reporting 
groups. Nevertheless, reporting was 
seen as a large part of the original 
idea of Citizens’ Forum. Unless pro- 
vincial secretaries receive a fairly 
substantial number of reports it is 
difficult for them to prepare an inter- 
esting and convincing weekly news 
summary. Furthermore, the National 
Office feels much more confident 
about passing on Citizens’ Forum 
findings to government departments 


and appropriate organizations if 


these findings represent a large body 
of opinion. 


Some time was spent in analyzing 
the reasons for a group’s failure to 
report and there were some good 
suggestions of ways to encourage 
However, it was 
agreed that the number of weekly 
reports should not be taken as the 
only of accomplishment. 
Provinces that receive few weekly 
reports should try to encourage other 
aspects of the program, such as the 
use of the study material, by indi- 
viduals and groups, and family and 
informal listening and discussion. 


group reporting. 


measure 





Citizens’ Forum 


YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 
Oct. 
Oct. 25 


18 A STANDARD CURRICULUM IN ALL TEN PROVINCES? 
ARE MORAL STANDARDS SLIPPING? 


Topics, 1951-52 


Nov 


Nov 
Nov 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar 
Mar 
Mar 





Nov. 
Nov. 


Apr. 


1 
8 
15 


IT’S OUR BUSINESS 


. ae 
» ae 
6 
13 
20 


CANADA AND THE U.S. 


10 
17 
24 
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YOU AND THE WORLD 


7 
14 
21 
28 


IT’S FOR US TO DECIDE 
Mar. 


6 
. 13 
. 20 
. 27 
3 


HOW CAN WE GET BREAD AND MILK TO THE CONSUMER MOST CHEAPLY? 
HOW SHOULD WE FINANCE CHARITIES? 
IN THE NEWS: Forum on an important current issue 


HAVE BIG UNIONS TOO MUCH POWER? 

HAS BIG BUSINESS TOO MUCH POWER? 

GUNS AND HOUSES—CAN WE HAVE BOTH? 

IN THE NEWS: Forum on an important current issue 

WHAT PEOPLE SAY: A report on forum opinion across the nation (half-hour 
broadcast) 


WHY DO CANADIANS LEAVE HOME? 

HAS CANADA A CULTURAL FUTURE OF HER OWN? 

THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO CANADA AND 
THE U.S.? 

IN THE NEWS: Forum on an important current issue 


CANADIAN FOREIGN POLICY: AMERICAN ECHO? 
SHOULD THE U.N. USE FORCE TO PROMOTE PEACE? 
WHAT SHOULD BE OUR POLICY TOWARD CHINA? 
IN THE NEWS: Forum on an important current issue 


HOW SHOULD WEgPAY FOR OUR SCHOOLS? (Education Week) 

WHAT DO WE WANT FROM THE CBC? 

WHAT ABOUT THE SENATE? 

IN THE NEWS: Forum on an important current issue 

WHAT PEOPLE SAY: A report on Forum opinion across the nation (half-hour 
broadcast) 
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Farm Forum 








Will Farmers Read? 


study group program, 


66 a® a 
4 Farm Forum has been disap- 


The 


formed the habit of continuing study 


pointing. groups have not 


on the topics discussed. The result 
is that the 
Forum 


educational aspect of 


Farm tends to be super- 
ficial.” 


With = this 


article on 


from the 
Tenth 
Anniversary in the May Foop For 
THocur, 
discussion on “A Reading Program 


quotation 
Farm Forums 


Guy Henson opened the 
for People in Farm Forum”. 

The 
Farm Radio 
Amherst. 
1951. 
all the 


gathered together to review progress 


National 
conference at 
14-16. 


About a hundred people from 


occasion was the 
Forum 
Nova Scotia. June 
Canadian provinces were 
and make future plans for Farm 
Forum. 

Reading and. study have always 
been stressed in Farm Forum as basic 
wise 


to intelligent discussion and 


decisions. The study bulletin, Farm 
Forum Guide, is distributed to each 
Farm Forum family a week ahead of 
the broadcast 


discussion on any 


topic. This gives the Forum mem- 
bers a chance to read up on the topic 
before listening to the broadcast or 
In addition, 
out 
from time to time and a reading list 


discussing the subject. 
supplementary material is sent 
of recommended books and pamphlets 
is usually included in Farm Forum 


Guide. 


Nevertheless, the statement at the 
beginning of this page holds true. 
Most of the people in the Forums do 
very little reading on the topics apart 
from Farm Forum Guide and they 
probably do not read it as much a; 
they might. The problem of how to 
encourage further reading and study 
is of crucial importance to the future 
of Farm Forum as a study group 
project. That is why the discussion 
on “A Reading Program for People 
in Farm Forum” was put on the con- 
ference agenda. 

“The best those 
where people have the most knowl- 
edge and facts,” Mr. 


“You can't have Farm Forum with- 


discussions are 


Henson said. 
out facts and ideas any more than a 


modern farmer can farm without 
machinery.” 

Mr. Director of 
Adult Nova 
stated his belief that people will read 
if the proper approach is made. In 
the folk schools held in Nova Scotia. 
everyone is expected to read a book 
during the school. 


asked 


out. Charles Topshee, 


Henson. who is 


Education in Scotia. 


Someone how 


this worked 
Division of 
Adult Education, Nova Scotia, who 
Nova Scotia folk 


school movement, explained. A_ col- 


is active in the 


lection of from 75 to 100 books on a 
wide variety of topics, is brought to 
each school or leadership course. In 
addition, all sorts of other reading 





material is made available news- 
papers, comic strips, pamphlets, etc. 

“The first essential in getting 
people to read is to make lots of 
reading material available”, Mr. Top- 
shee declared. “The second essential 
is to have trained librarians.” 

Dr. E. A. Corbett, formerly Direc- 
tor of the CAAE, agreed saying, “A 
skilful librarian can find the point of 
curiosity in any individual. Reading 
starts from there.” 

Floyd Griesbach, National Farm 
Forum Secretary, suggested that a 
good method is one he had seen used 
by Miss Elizabeth Loosley when she 
was with the Information Service at 
Macdonald College. She used to take 
an assortment of books and pamph- 
lets to the short courses. In a dis- 
cussion period, she would set ques- 
tions to which the students had to 
find the answers in the reading ma- 
terial that was on hand. Thus the 
students got acquainted with the 
books and some of them began using 
the library of the Service. 

Coming back to the questions of 
how to get people in the Farm Forum 
groups to read more, Mr. Henson 
pointed out that you can’t scold 
people into reading. “If you read, 
it's because you like to read.” 

Summing up the discussion, the 
following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Anyone will read on a subject 
that interests him. 

2. Reading is a habit. In starting 
the habit, a person begins where 
his interest lies. 

3. Reading material must be read- 
ily available. 

1.I1t must be readable and _ in- 
viting. 








Farm Forum Topics 


1951-1952 


I—Co-operatives 

Oct. 29: Are Co-ops Efficient? 
Nov. 5: Are Co-ops Democratic? 
Nov. 12: Are Co-ops Socialistic? 


Nov. 19: What the Forums Say. 


li—Community Living 
Nov. 26: Opportunities for Cul- 
tural Activities. 


Dec. 3: Educational Outlets for 
Adults. 


Dec. 10: Folk Schools for Farm 
People. 


Dec. 17: What the Forums Say. 


lii—Farm Policy 
Jan. 7: Should We Increase Pro- 
duction? 


Jan. 14: Is There Enough Farm 
Credit? 

Jan. 21: What’s Wrong With Our 
Farm Organizations? 


Jan. 28: What the Forums Say. 


iV—Marketing 
Feb. 4: What Sets Farm Prices? 


Feb. 11: Are Commodity Groups 
Doing the Job? 


Feb. 18: The Effect of High Trans- 


portation Costs. 


Feb. 25: What the Forums Say. 


V—International Relations 
Mar. 3: Do We Need More Im- 


migrants? 
Mar. 10: Customers Abroad. 


Mar. 17: Are Hunger and Poverty 
the Real Causes of War? 


Mar. 24: What the Forums Say. 

















Esperanto 


The International Auxiliary Language 


By 0. 


R ECENTLY, there appeered in the 
pages of Foop For THovucnt an 
article on the subject of learning 
foreign languages. Certainly it would 
be a good thing for Canadian unity 
if the whole population could speak 
both the country’s official languages. 
But one more language should be 
studied by everyone. That is the Aux- 
iliary International language 
Esperanto. 

\ language for each country, plus 
language for all 
world—that is the 
ideal concept of life in the future in 
which _ the the 
peoples of the world would become 
easy end peaceful. The idea of intro- 
ducing Auxiliary 
language is not new. There have been 


an international 


countries of the 


relations between 


an International 
about 50 international languages in- 
vented which have had their enthus- 
iasts, but the language, Esperanto, in- 
vented by the genius, Dr. L. L. Zamen- 
hof in 1887. has been estimated es 
the best. It has been approved by 
linguists of twenty-five countries end 
is now admitted everywhere. 
Esperanto is very easy to learn. The 
roots of the words are selected from 
the most widely known words in many 
languages, so that many people, speak- 
ing different 
them easily. 


languages, recognize 
The grammar is very 
simple; there are no irregularities and 
there are only 16 rules, which can 


be learned in an hour or less. The 
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Bervy 


pronunciation is phonetic: every let- 
ter of the alphabet is pronounced in 
only one manner and there are in 
the words no letters which are not 
pronounced. For example. in the Eng- 
lish word “daughter”, “au” is pro- 
nounced like “o” and the letters “g” 
and “h” are not pronounced. Nothing 
like that occurs in Esperanto; “a” has 
elways the same sound. 

There are in all languages a hun- 
dred different endings on the words. 
In Esperanto the nouns have only one 


ending “o”: the adjectives have only 


one ending “a”; the verbs have only 


one ending “i”. There are no other 
These examples show how 
easy the language Esperanto is to 


learn. 


endings. 


The only difficulty is that people 
of different netionalities when speak- 
ing Esperanto pronounce the words 
according to the idiosyncracies of 
their own language. The experience 
of international meetings shows that 
even when speaking in Esperanto, 
people of different countries do not 
understand each other well. To avoid 
this difficulty, it is recommended that 
the study of Esperanto be introduced 
in primary schools of all countries. 
Esperanto is easy end children learn 
it with pleasure: experience shows 
that children of 


who have learned it enjoy 


different countries 
corres- 


ponding with each other. 








Mrs. Bervy. who now lives in Kingston, 
was active in adult education in Russia for 
forty years. When she was eighteen, she 
founded a school for adult girls and women, 
to which was later added a library where help 
was given to those who wished to educate 
themselves through reading. After marriage 
she continued the same kind of work in 
Voscow. 
{fter the Revolution the Board of Education 
up a competition for better primers for 
teaching illiterate adults and, from hundreds 
of manuscripts submitted, Mrs. Bervy’s was 
selected as best, both as to method and con- 
tent. Despite the fact that Mrs. Bervy never 
became a Communist, her ABC primer text- 
books were published in several editions of 
millions of copies; she was invited to become 
a member of the Department of Adult Education of the Board of Education, 
lectured to teachers’ conventions and published many articles. On the anni- 
versary of her forty years in adult education, she was titled a “Hero of Work” 
at a meeting held in her honor. “All this”, says Mrs. Bervy, “is a demonstra- 
tion that the atmosphere of the social life during the first and second decades 
of the Revolution was not so intense as it is now.” 

Since she came to Canada, Mrs. Bervy has written a “History of Education 
in Russia”, which has been translated at the suggestion of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and now awaits a publisher. Says this dis- 
tinguished octogenarian: “I am even more deeply convinced of the significance 
of the work for adult education than I was when I started, for all the 
experience of my life teaches me that the way of education is the best and 
right way to reach freedom and happiness.” 


set 











Esperanto is called “The Auxiliary pamphlets, papers, journals, pub- 


International Language” because the 
idea in the mind of Esperantists is not 
of the 


lenguages but that every one should 


the exclusion of any native 
in future know two languages: his 
or her own language plus Esperanto. 
And of course as many more as each 
wishes to learn! How much easier the 
countries of the 


relations between 


world would become in travelling, 


trade. literature and so on! 

There are now millions of Esperan- 
tists in different countries. Studying 
Esperanto is introduced in many 
schools. particularly in England. In- 
ternational Congresses are held in 
different countries (mostly in Eng- 
land and Switzerland). The literature 
in Esperanto is becoming more and 
more rich. There are thousands of 


lished in Esperanto. There are two 
centers of Esperantism, one in Eng- 
land at The British Esperanto As- 
sociation, 140 Holland Park Avenue, 
London W11, England. The other is 
in the United States: Esperanto Asso- 
ciation of North America, 114 W. 
loth St.. New York 11, N.Y. Both 
associations are publishing books. 
magazines, Courses; organize courses, 
correspondence, inter- 
national congresses, and so on. Both 
are ready to keep in touch with and 
help all who address to them re- 
quests about studying Esperanto. 
The social life in the world of the 
future certainly should have as a 
foundation an 


conventions, 


lan- 
guage. This is a first requirement for 
the unification of the world. 


international 








> Variety is the spice of life 
to a librarian on a bookmobile. 


“A Nice Genteel Occupation” 
By Diana 


NE day, not long ago, when the 

truck had buried herself 
down in the ditch, we were walking 
along the road after ‘phoning for a 
wrecker. On the way, we met an old 
man pulled by two 
plodding oxen. He stopped. “What's 
that store in the ditch down there?” 
he said. “Store!” I said. “That's no 
that’s the bookmobile”. “Eh?” 
“You know, library, books, reading. 


nose 


on ae cart 


store 


He looked puzzled. “Oh, readin’ and 
had much for 
them,” and off he went slowly up the 
hill. Well, 1 thought, we are certainly 


making a deep and lasting impression. 


writin’ ——never use 


1 guess he couldn't read as it says 
“Annapolis Valley Regional Library” 
in large gold letters on both sides of 
the truck. 
well-being, the old man is not typical 
of Nova Scotia people. Since this, the 


Fortunately for us and our 


first regional library in Nova Scotia 
was started,.the Valley people have 
used their outlet whether 
branch or bookmobile stop. To quote 


library 


a few figures (unpleasant things that 
they are) we ere supposed to serve 
about 33,000 people and last year we 
circulated just under 100,000 books 
with a book stock of about 16,000. 
In theory, bookmobile work con- 
sists of driving to a fixed location, 
whether school or community, accord- 
ing to a schedule, and distributing 
books to all who wish to borrow. The 
“driving to a fixed 


simple phrase 
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Lockhart 


location” is deceptive. If you happen 
to live in the Maritimes you know 
whet travelling was like this year 

frost——and the 
which we spend nearly all our time. 
looked like hastily vacated battle- 
fields. Wally. the 
driver, besides being an intrepid soul, 
has an uncanny knack of extricating 
us from the largest pot holes and the 


no side roads, on 


Fortunately, 


most glutinous and tenacious swemps 
of mud. Snow we do not consider a 
problem at all in spite of the fact that 
we may have to make several tries at 
a hill. You can nearly always get out 
of a snow drift. At present we are 
working on a fairly tight four weeks’ 
schedule which includes about 110 
Annapolis and West Hants 
While we haven't romanti- 


stops in 
counties. 
cized our trade to the point where we 
say “the books must go through” or 
any such nonsense, we usually make 
a stab at a run during bad weather. 
Last year we didn’t miss 2 trip until 
the roads were officially closed for 
the spring thaw. In a year and a half 
of running up hill (or “mountains” 
as they are fondly referred to) and 
down dale, we have been very lucky 
and have suffered 
than 
“in 


more 
short 


nothing 
serious one 
the 


head gasket and a punctured tire. 


or two 


sojourns elders”, a blown 


When we arrive at a stop (a com- 
munity hall, a store, a school or some 


central spot) we usually find our 





The 
cedure is for the people to come in, 
bring their books up to the driver at 


patrons waiting for us. pro- 


the front, search out new ones from 
the collection of about 1.300 and 
bring them up to be merked out by 
the librarian. We try to limit the 
number of people inside at large 
stops but on a wet day when everyone 
wants to get out of the rain there is 
a strong resemblance to a bargain 
basement. If it’s the first time we 
have included a community, there is 
some talk from the librarian ebout 
what's on what shelf and a general 
outline of rules and regulations. You 
can count on being asked for a Will 
Bird, a Thomas Raddall and a Lloyd 
C. Dougles at least once in the next 
three minutes. An uncertain silence 
the information that these 
authors are so popular that a request 
will have to be filled out in order to 
obtain one of their books. There 
follows a systematic combing of the 


fi lle WSs 


shelves for familiar authors, interest- 
ing titles or desired subjects. Al- 
though it takes two or three trips for 


the people to get used to the ins and 
outs of library shelving, they really 
know whet they want. Many of them 
have belonged to book clubs and are 
familiar American 
Critically 
Speaking and some pick up titles in 
magazines and reviews in various 
farm journals and other periodicals. 
There is a perennial interest in Nova 


with modern 


authors, some listen to 


Scotian history whether in novel or 
factual form. 


The school children consider the 
truck a great boon, and let me say 
in an aside to the cynics, not only 
because classes are disrupted for half 


Miss Lockhart, glimpsed here in the Book- 

mobile, was a part-time worker in the 

CAAE office while she was taking her library 
course. 


an hour or so. With great delibera- 
tion they choose a book, usually 
something two or three gredes above 
them the first trip. They take a very 
dark view of the whole business if the 
librarian tries to remove it. However, 
the next time she is kept busy finding 
“a girl’s book for grade five” or, as is 
more often the case, an animal story. 
By the sixth or seventh trip they are 
discussing the relative merits of this 
or that author with a great deal of 
2uthority. They trade the books 
around in the classroom and one little 
girl I know reads every book that 
the 
primer” to grade six, about 20 books 
in all. 


. 


goes into school from “grade 





Due to the odd (and I could think 
of more descriptive adjectives) winter 
we had last year, logging came more 
or less to a standstill. Since this 
occupies most of the men in the 
winter, we found more and more 
males turning out than ever before. 
This meant a constant drain on our 
technical books. Everything from 
farming to concrete work, from tele- 
scopes to ham radio was requested. 
One man, as far as I can make out, 
was building a house according to 
information found in our books and 
I was hard pressed to find something 
on masonry. 

Alberta Letts, the head librarian, 
selects the books from reviews, cata- 
logues, periodicals devoted to library 
needs and from suggestions made by 
the borrowers. The result is that the 
fiction is pretty well up-to-date and 
our non-fiction covers a wide variety 
As Miss Letts says, the 
percentage of people in this rural 
district who ask for various types of 


of interests. 


books is about the same as in any 
library anywhere. A few will read 
Angus Wilson, Eudora Welty and 
Evelyn Waugh or Diesel engineering 


and the principles of refrigeration; 
many will read Frank Slaughter, F. P. 
Keyes, Zane Grey and knitting, sew- 
ing and cook books; nearly all will 
read a Canadian author, especially if 
he lives in or writes about 
Scotia. 


Nova 


The winter time is, of course, our 
busiest season. Last summer after 
taking the schools off the schedule, 
we visited each stop every three weeks 
and were amazed to find how many 
people turned out. What surprised 
us the most was the number of chil- 
dren who continued to borrow. 

As I sit bundled up to the ears in 
winter, or run through the mud to a 
school in the spring or wipe the dust 
off myself and the books in summer | 
think of the D.V.A. counsellor who 
said, on hearing that I intended to 
a librarian, “that’s a nice 
genteel occupation”. What bookmo- 
bile work lacks in gentility (a dubious 
attraction at best), it makes up in 
constant change and in the satisfac- 


become 


tion of knowing that the people living 
in outlying districts are getting some- 
thing they really want. 
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Our Country 


Canada’s Century, by D. M. Lebour- 
dais. Methuen. (British Book Ser- 
vice, Canada Ltd.), Toronto, 1951. 
202 pp. $4.00. 


The title of D. M. Lebourdais’ 
book, Canada’s Century, takes us back 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his well- 
known prediction that the 20th cen- 
tury would belong to Canada. At the 
time, the country wes going through 
a period of tremendous optimism. Mr. 
Lebourdais is convinced that Sir Wil- 
frid was right. The 20th can still be 
Canada’s century, if Canadians can 
get over their peculiar form of apathy 
and begin to grasp the facts about 
their own country. 


Canada’s Century is a book with 
a message, and is written with all the 
enthusiasm and the zest of a man who 
spreads a gospel. The author has one 
main point to make: to be great in 
this machine age (at least in a ma- 
terial sense), a country must have the 
metals on which modern indusiry de- 
pends, and it must have adequate 
sources of power. Canada has both. 
To fulfill our destiny we need to open 
our eyes to the extent and variety of 
our resources and to muster enough 
imagination and courage to put them 
to work. 


Mr. Lebourdais believes that our 
future lies in our northland. Here is 
our unique asset. He urges us to de- 
velop its great resources of minerals, 


forests and water power in relation to 
each other and to people. He wants to 
see us build up communities through- 
out the whole area, permanent settle- 
ments based on mining, on pulp and 
paper and on the tremendous water- 
power of the dozens of turbulent 
rivers flowing into Hudson and James 
Bays end into the Arctic Ocean. Of 
course we would need new railway 
lines to help develop the country and 
to connect it with the older parts of 
Canada. 


The prospect is an exciting one— 
so exciting that it stimulates some 
questioning. Frequently we wonder 
whether he is stating a generally ac- 
cepted opinion of our northern possi- 
bilities or whether he is expressing a 
private judgment only. More docu- 
mentation would inspire more confi- 
dence. 

And whet about the necessary com- 
bination of national planning with 
investment by private capital? Or 
the large scale immigration program 
market for increased 


and a our 


production ? 


Mr. Lebourdais has not written an 
economic treatise. The economists will 
have to take over where he leaves off. 
And the geographers! Maps are 
greatly needed in this book. Cana- 
dians should read Canada’s Century 


to broaden their understanding of the 








size—and the immense potentiality- 
that stretches north 
of the settled and familiar parts of 


Canada. 


of the country 


IsABEL WILSON 


Quebec. Portrait of a Province, by 

Blodwen Davies. William Heine- 
Limited. Toronto, 1951. 
xiii, 258 pp., $4.00. 


mann 


In her fifth book about her native 
province, Miss Davies leads us along 
the highways and byways of French 
Canada from Quebec City’s “Royal 
Mile” to the Kingdom of the Sague- 
nay, destined to become the world’s 
stockpile of aluminum, titanium and 
iron. She describes all the important 
regions of the province, and parades 
the colorful 

have 


before us men and 


women who lived. laughed. 
labored and loved through the three 
centuries of history which separate 
Champlain from Shipshaw. The text 
is well illustrated with a dozen full- 
page photographs and three A. Y. 
Jackson prints in color. 


The book is 


comings, There are many misprints. 


not without short- 
some of them resulting in the mutil- 
ation of those fine old names every 
French-Canadian reveres. The index 
The geographical 
always and 
the end-paper map is no great help. 


is hit-and-miss. 
itinerary is not clear, 
The historical narrative is uneven in 
its emphasis and detail and shows 
little the author’s ac- 
quaintance with the work of recent 
French-Canadian but 


evidence of 


historians 


Miss Davies disclaims any scholarly 


pretensions at the beginning of the 
book. More disquieting perhaps is 
the fact that the author has drawn 
almost exclusively on English sources 


for her background material. a dis- 
appointing discovery in the writing 
of a Montréalaise. 

But when all the criticisms have 
been voiced. the best test of a “travel 
book” is still: does it make you want 
Better 
still: it makes you want to go back 
there. D. M. Hayne 


to go there? This one does. 


Does Canada Need More People? 
by Mabel F. Timlin. Oxford Uni- 
versity Toronto. 1951. 
Issued under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 140 pages. $2.00. 


Press. 


This is a sober book. It will prob- 
ably be scorned both by those who 
foresee a Canadian population five 
times the present in a few decades as 
well as by those who tend to shout 
halt to all immigration. Dr. Timlin 
is no protagonist for any particular 
point of view. She seeks an honest 
and the ques- 
tion of what is Canada’s “absorptive 
capacity.” The book is based on a 
study undertaken for Dr. Keenley- 
side and the Department of National 
Resources two years ago. While the 
author 


informed answer to 


her 
enquiry to economics, and has not 


has chosen to restrict 
considered political, social or hu- 
manitarian the book 
much to illumine a complex problem 
that has been made ever more vex- 
atious by the application of dubious 
economics and 

masquerading as 


factors. does 


sentiment 
Much 


more needs to be said about Can- 


sloppy 
morality. 


adian immigration than appears in 
this book, but anyone cares 
more for understanding than propa- 
ganda will want to study it. 


J.R.K. 


who 





VITAL PROBLEMS 
Religious Liberty Today by H. G. 

Wood. Current Problems No. 31. 

Cambridge, 1949, MacMillan, To- 

ronto. 149 pages. 75e. 

Professor Wood's little book is an 
excellent illustration both of the com- 
plexity of the problem of religious 
liberty and the rapidity of the change 
in situations. Although completed only 
two years ago, his chapter on re- 
ligious liberty behind the iron curtein 
is already out of date. Although a 
footnote refers to the trial and con- 
demnation of Cardinal Mindszenty, 
that and subsequent events modify 
much of what that chapter contains. 

With regard to the complexity of 
the problem, it is natural that Pro- 
fessor Wood, himself 2 devout Chris- 
tian, writing for those who are for 
the most part brought up in_ the 
Christian tradition, should lay his 
emphasis on the responsibilities of 
the Christian Church. Yet here, 
naturally enough, Professor Wood 
subordinates religious liberty to a 
higher authority, namely truth. He 
admits that the Christian Church can 
never cease from evengelism which 
is inherent in its nature. Yet the real 
difficulty lies in the establishment of 
the truth to which liberty is to be 
subordinated. Professor Wood dis- 
trusts the Roman Catholic Church in 
spite of the fact that it acts upon the 
principle of the subordination of lib- 
erty to truth. He would justify this 
by the contention that we have only 
the right to entreat but not to compel. 
In this he is logical throughout: he 
advocates a place for the heering of 
non-Christians and minority sects in 
Christian countries, and his plea for 
the right to evangelize is supported 





Books for 
Study Groups 


THE PARLIAMENT 
OF CANADA 


By George Hambleton. Written by 
an authority, this book tells the 
history and work of the Senate, 
House of Commons, Cabinet, and 
Press Gallery. One chapter com- 
pares parliament with the United 
States Congress. The author is a 
former president of the Press 
Gallery and has represented Can- 
ada at Geneva and at Lake Success. 
$3.00. 


CANADIAN LAW 
By W. H. Jennings. A valuable 


reference book for every business 
man or woman, every home owner 
and home maker. Covers: Real 
Estate and Business Law, Contracts, 
Legal Agreements, Negotiable In- 
struments. An excellent book on 
which to base a season’s study pro- 
gramme. $3.00. 


OUR CHILDREN IN 
TOMORROW'S WORLD 


By S. R. Laycock. An outstanding 
book for parents on bringing up 
children today. Dr. Laycock’s books 
are recommended by Home and 
School Clubs from coast to coast in 
Canada. Those who have heard 
the author on the radio know how 
stimulating and helpful his ideas 
are. 60 cents. 
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on the same grounds. He sees the 
Christian Church as charged with a 
ministry of reconciliation and looks 
hopefully to the World Conference of 
Faiths as en instrument of reconcili- 
ation, compelling each faith to re- 
think its tenets in the light of other 
religious convictions. We agree with 
Professor Wood that humility and a 
spirit of reconciliation make for re- 
ligious tolerance, but he himself has 
posed the practical problem when he 
states that one of the great arees of 
tension between Church and State lies 
in the area of education. He rightly 
maintains that in this area 
promise is inevitable and that where 


com- 


compromise exists there is some cur- 
tailment of religious liberty. There is 
always the same danger inherent in 
reconciliation. 

The very brevity of the book pre- 
vents Professor Wood from working 
out some of these ideas in sufficient 
detail and doubtless some of his argu- 
ments would have more cogent force 
if they were treated more thoroughly. 
It is unfortunate that with so little 
space at his disposal he devotes so 
much of it to a trenchant but not 
always relevant atteck on Professor 
Laski and Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

The most useful section of the book 
is that which deals with the nature 
and scope of religious liberty and the 
reasons why it must be maintained. 
Here again, one could wish for a 
fuller treetment of the true nature of 
liberty. The book is provocative of 
thought and one hopes that Professor 
Wood will produce a larger and fuller 
treatment of this vital subject. 


R. S. K. SEELEY 


Field Theory in Social Science, by 
Kurt Lewin. Edited by Dorwin 
Cartwright. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 1951. 346 pages. $3.50. 
This is a companion volume to 

Resolving Social Conflicts which ap- 

peared two years ago. Both are 

posthumous collections of Lewin’s 
basic ideas. The present volume is 
much more difficult than the former; 
it contains more of the papers in 
which he developed and explored the 
theories which he had borrowed from 
physics and applied to psychology. 

Dr. Cartwright says in his intro- 
duction: “When the intellectual his- 
tory of the twentieth century is 
written, Kurt Lewin will surely be 
counted as one of those few men 
whose work changed fundamentally 
the course of social science in its 
most critical period of development”. 

If this is true, and many outstand- 

ing scientists think it is, his ideas 

of the “field” and the “life space” 
of the individual need study, difficult 
and elusive though some of these 

concepts may be. J.R.K. 


Humanism in Action, by Claude W. 
Thompson. Pitman and Sons, To- 
ronto. 1951. 271 pages. $3.75. 
Professor Thompson of Sir George 

Williams College has at last been 

persuaded to set down many of the 

ideas which have in turn delighted, 
stimulated or frightened adult stu- 
dents in the Evening College survey 

He deals 

with a number of such questions as: 

What is humanism? Are we civilized? 

Is our civilization threatened? The 

book is not difficult to read; it is 

usually both urbane and cheerful, 


but it has its bite. J.R.K. 


course of the humanities. 





A New “Behind the 


@ ERP. The Record and The 
Future, by Howard S. Ellis. Be- 
hind the Headlines pamphlet, Vol. 
XI, No. 2. Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs, Toronto. 
1951. 24 pp., 15e. 


What has happened to the Mar- 
shall Plan? In the last year the basic 
problem of restoring economic pros- 
perity to Western Europe has been 
overshadowed by the menace of war 
and the consequent necessity for the 
rearmament of Europe. This has 
posed difficult problems for 
American foreign policy. Can mili- 
tary and economic aid to Europe be 
integrated? How far must the peace- 


many 


time goals for Europe of a rising 
standard of living and increased ex- 
ports be sacrificed to the demands of 
greater expenditures on defence? 
This pamphlet by Professor Ellis 
on the European Recovery Program 
is of great value in studying these 
questions. In a few pages he has not 
only presented the record of E.R.P. 
is very compact form, pointing out 
the extent to which European pro- 
duction has regained, or even in 
some instances surpassed, pre-war 
levels, and the role of ERP in at- 
taining these goals, but has also 
assessed the practicality of its work 
towards European economic _inte- 


gration. In this field he finds the 
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“Pamphlets | 














Headlines” Pamphlet 


formation of EPU (European Pay- 
ments Union) “the most significant 
step towards European economic co- 
operation.” In the latter sections of 
his pamphlet he considers the effect 
of the Korean war on the European 
scene, future trends in American 
foreign economic policy and the role 
of various international agencies in 
achieving better world 
conditions. 


economic 


This pamphlet makes interesting 
and informative reading. Even 
though the events of which it tells 
are recent and well-publicized, the 
set-up of ERP is sufficiently compli- 
cated to confuse the general reader 
and it is easy to get bogged down 
in an alphabetical morass of similar 
names—ECA, DEEC, EPU, to name 
a few, in addition to ERP itself. 
Professor Ellis provides a good re- 
fresher course on these matters. 
Some of the subjects with which he 
deals are of undoubted complexity 
and it is possible that his treatment 
of such things as counterpart funds, 
the working of the European Pay- 
ments Union and his short discus- 
sion of the role of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank may prove confusing to the 
reader who is unused to economic 
terminology. 

Lorna ANDERSON 
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Education Film Centre Not Hollywood 


Reprinted from the TeLtecram, Toronto, July 21, 1951 


OR a change. a Canadian educa- 

tional book is in demand in the 
l nited States, Co-author Dr. J. Roby 
Kidd of Toronto isn't surprised at 
this reversal of trend. He explained 
that 
him to 


organizations 
first 


today American 
asked 
place. 


The book* 


amateurs on how 


write it in the 
is a lively manual for 
to show movies to 
and also instruct. It was 
Dr. Kidd. director of the 
Adult Edu- 


cation, and Dr. Carter B. Storr. prin- 


entertain 
written by 
Canadian Association for 
cipal of a public school in Ottawa. 

Although 


specialty of the filming and showing 


Americans have made a 


of motion pictures, Dr. Kidd said 
they had lagged behind Canadians in 
showing them for educational pur- 
poses. In this respect. Toronto (for 
example) is ahead of Hollywood. 
Dr. Kidd and Dr. 


started on the two 


Storr 


years 


said he 
book 
at the suggestion of Film Council of 
and the Educational Film 
Association (of the U.S.). 


The first 1,000 copies went to mem- 


ago 


\merica 
Library 


bers of these groups at their conven- 


* Film Utilization by J. Roby Kidd 
and Carter B. Storr. Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 143 
Bloor St. West. Toronto. 1951. 48 pp- 
S1L.00. 
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tions in Chicago this week. Other 

U.S. groups have indicated they will 

place orders too. 
Easily Understood 

“The trouble has been,” he 

“that no 


available on 


said, 
manual 
to make the 
use of educational films.” 


easily-read was 


how best 

So he and Dr. Storr went to work 
on a book that could be understood 
without a Ph.D. in physics, or at 
least the papers of a_ professional 
projectionist. 

They ended up with 47 pages of 
large print and light illustrations 
called “Film Utilization.” Dr. Storr 
drew the pixie-like illustrations while 
Dr. Kidd wrote most of the text. 

The book is help 


leaders in community projects who 


intended — to 


make use of movies and filmstrips 


(which are streamlined versions of 


the old-fashioned lantern slides. ) 
“The most exciting use of films,” 
Dr. Kidd 


“is not 


says in his introduction, 


in the theatres at all but in 
halls 


ments. In all 


homes and and church base- 


our communities. 


gigantic or tiny, where men and 


women are facing problems of 
health, housing, jobs, discrimination, 
film and the 


taken up as 


or war tensions. the 


filmstrip are being 


valued tools for the community task. 





New Weapon 


“And in the great battle of ideas 
now going on, where understanding, 


faith and morale are all so impor- 


tant, the people have a new weapon.” 


In the book he explains first how 
important films are. He states that 
in a series of recent forums, 86 per 
cent of the participants said they 
wouldn't have come if films had not 
been shown, “Too many educational 
activities suffer because they are ab- 
stract, academic, confusing and often 
dull,” Dr. Kidd warns. “Pictures are 
much more real than most lectures 
and books. and are usually much 
more lively.” 


To help program leaders see that 
their activities have the kind of 
sparkle they need, Dr. Kidd describes 
what they have to do to ensure suc- 
with films. He 
procedure for running a_ projector 


cess outlines the 
and he describes the best ways of 
selecting the right film for the right 
occasion, preparing the audience for 
it and putting it across. 


RECREATION IN SCANDINAVIA 
(Continued from page 26) 

health, housing or home help services, 
without linking it up with the new 
priority given the family as a unit. 
Even the and the art 
forms affirm the importance and dig- 


architecture 


nity of the family. | have not space 
to enlarge upon this theme, but | do 
want to point out in closing that 
many of the new citizens who are 
coming to Canada today from west- 
ern Europe have known a refinement 
and a level of culture far richer than 
our own. Many of them are better 


educated than we are. They bring with 


them a quality of living and an 
achievement of spirit which can add 
richly to our very young culture. We 
need their naturalness and spontane- 
ity. We need their color and their 
tempo. We need their maturity. In the 
that lie ahead, Canadian 
culture, and the recreation which is 
a part of it, may reflect a beneficent 
blending of the old and the new. 


decades 


AEA 

This national conference will be 
another step in the task of building 
a more united 


(Continued from page 28) 


and effective adult 
movement in the United 
States—and of building it with the 
convictions 


education 


expressed in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution of the Adult 
Education Association of the United 
States of America... 


belief 


and 


that 


democratically 


In the only a vigorous, 


informed, vigilant 
people can remain free 

In the recognition that among a free 
people learning for every citizen must 


be a process continuing throughout life 


In the understanding that the capacity 
to perfect skill, to enrich living, and to 
increase social understanding and effect- 


iveness is ever present in human beings 


In the knowledge that adult education 


must seek continuously new 


and better 
ways to achieve these ends and ideals 


We. who share these convictions, seek 


adult 
movement through the creation of this 


to build a 


stronger education 


association. 





Just to Remind You — 
Our new address is: 
143 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 
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